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THE WEEK. 


LoRD ROSEBERY was presented 
on Saturday with the freedom 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 


AT HOME. of the Borough of Stirling, and 
enrolled as a member of the 
Guildry. In acknowledging the honours he had 


received, he made a pleasant and touching speech, 
in which he referred to the distinguished men who 
had enjoyed the same compliment in former years, 
including the father whom he had never known. 
The one note having any reference to current 
politics in this speech was his declaration that he 
now stood outside the profession of politics, and 
appeared among them only as a private citizen. 
This statement, though it leaves us in no doubt 
as to Lord Rosebery’s present position, does not, 
it is to be hoped, preclude the hope that a time may 
come when his genius and his elevated patriotism 
will again be placed at the service of his country. 
Whatever his own views as to the future may be, 
there can be no doubt as to the predominant feeling 
among all classes of Liberals as to the part which 
is assigned to him in the future. 


‘ Mr. ASQUITH made an important political speech 
in Kast Fifeshire on Wednesday. He was very 
sarcastic on the subject of the Unionist professions 
of confidence in Lord Salisbury’s foreign policy— 
professions which he evidently regarded as being 
confined to words. After referring to the domestic 
policy of Ministers, which consisted largely of the 
endowment of particular interests at the general 
expense, he spoke at considerable length on the 
subject of the South Africa Committee. He 
strenuously condemned the conduct of the Com- 
mittee in failing to procure from Mr. Hawksley 
the telegrams to which the friends of Mr. Rhodes 
had attributed so much importance, and he con- 
demned even more strongly the extraordinary 
action of Mr. Chamberlain in giving a public 
testimonial to the man whose conduct had been 
80 emphatically censured by the Committee of 
which he was himself a member. It is well that 
a Liberal leader should at last have spoken out upon 
this subject. 





_ Mr. Batrovur has replied to the memorial of 
Nationalist members of Parliament asking him to 
summon an autumn session to devise means to meet 
the distress likely to prevail in Ireland in conse- 
quence of the failure in the potato crop. He 
expresses the deep concern with which the Govern- 
ment has seen the partial failure of the crop, but 








does not think that there is anything to justify a 
departure from ordinary Parliamentary practice. 
Should exceptional distress arise, the executive will 
not wait for the meeting of Parliament before 
adopting such measures as may be necessary for the 
relief of the sufferers. 





THE annual Parnellite convention, which has 
been held in Dublin during the week, does not seem 
to have led to any practical conclusion. Mr. John 
Redmond, who presided, devoted himself to an 
impassioned eulogy upon Mr. Parnell—a eulogy with 
which all the real friends of Ireland will agree up to 
a certain point. Mr. Redmond forgot to say that in 
his unhappy last days Mr. Parnell deliberately 
destroyed the edifice he had reared with so much of 
patient labour and of real genius; but if, up toa 
certain point, we can all sympathise with Mr. 
Redmond’s praise of his great leader, it cannot be 
said that rational persons are likely to agree with 
him in his declaration with regard to the action of 
the present Parnellite party. When he declares 
that they are not responsible for any of the disunion 
that exists in Ireland, he unfortunately flies in the 
face of notorious facts. 





Mr. Broprick’s speech at Guildford on Wed- 
nesday evening is another indication that we must 
expect proposals for a considerable increase of the 
army next session—an increase which will be 
demanded, in the first instance, chiefly on the 
ground of the necessity of policing the immense 
additions made during the last twelve years to the 
territory of the British Empire. There is some- 
thing in that argument, of course, but the mass 
of the Liberal party will require further evidence 
as to the results of the increase. It is desirable 
that we should be sure that we get adequate value 
for our expenditure—Mr. Brodrick invites the public 
to scrutinise the Estimates, but it may well be 
doubted, nevertheless, whether we really get ade- 
quate value now—and also that there shall be as 
little opportunity as possible for British Jingo 
journalists to brandish the totals in the face 
of foreign nations whenever they are provoked 
by the Figaro or the Cologne Gazette. And 
it may be noted that most of the 2,600,000 square 
miles of territory added to our Empire within the 
last twelve years can only be “ policed ””—or, indeed, 
defended—by Oriental or negro troops. Yet we see 
no symptom of any intention to add to our forces 
even so much as one single West India regiment— 
excellent as the opportunities just now must be for 
recruiting in the West Indies. 
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THE meeting of the Congregational Union this 
week at Birmingham, which has been fitly signalised 
by the unveiling of an entirely satisfactory statue 
of Dr. R. W. Dale, was notable for the strong pro- 
tests on the part of the chairman against Erastianism 
—a point on which the Nonconformist is in full 
agreement with the extreme High Churchman—and 
against the growth of sacerdotalism on tae part of 
the Committee of the Union. Dr. Berry's protest 
is not at all too strong—especially as Erastianism 
is, we imagine, substantially the creed of the 
ordinary Conservative lay Churchman; but we wish 
he had pointed out how essentially Erastian 
is the view of a good many non-sacerdotal 
“Moderates,” that all the _ religious teaching 
that the children need expect to get is given in the 
Board Schools, and that any attempt to provide for 
the giving of religious teaching by voluntary agencies 
must lead to “secularism.” The anti-sacerdotalist 
manifesto—with which in substance we ordially 
agree — might perhaps have put the case more 
accurately as to the Anglican desire for “ union with 
Rome.” High Anglicans, we believe, do not desire 
to go over to Rome, which they might do if they 
liked, so much as that Rome should purge herself of 
post-Reformation accretions and come back to them. 
On the social side of Church work, a very striking and 
gloomy speech on the stateof the agricultural labourer 
was delivered by Mr. Hazell, M.P.—a speech which 
pointed to the good old remedies, long advocated by 
the Liberal party but never likely to pass the House 
of Lords. 





THE Moderates of the London School Board are 
in a state of distraction, which we trust may last 
beyond the polling day on November 25th. Both 
sides—the Diggleites and the sacerdotalists—are 
collecting an election fund, though we do not know 
that the latter have as yet selected many lists of 
candidates ; and a striking instance of the prevail- 
ing confusion is afforded by the appeal published 
by the Times from Mr. Sinclair-Cox—whose name 
we do not remember to have heard before—to the 
party to call a conference and find a way out of the 
difficulty, with Lord George Hamilton, of all people, 
as deus ex machind. The Guardian has retired 
from the contest; Mr. Rhodes Bristow has been 
defending Mr. Diggle in the Church Times; and the 
Times is supporting the Orpington scheme and 
stigmatising Mr. Diggle as a Boss, who, if he continues 
his present tactics, will return to the Board at 
the head of a defeated and discredited minority. 
Mr. Diggle declares that the Progressives want 
to reverse the “settlement” of 1894 — which 
settled nothing except that the Board had best 
let religious questions alone—and to increase the 
rate. Mr. Coxhead replies in a letter which has 
delighted some independent Moderate organs, 
pointing out that the rate must increase, since 
the expenditure depends on causes beyond the 
control of the Board, and asking Mr. Diggle very 
pertinently what specific expense he proposes 
to cut down. Mr. Coxhead points out that Mr. 
Diggle’s tactics are habitually obstructive, and that 
he has estranged five members of his own party on 
the Board! and cooled the ardour of the rest; and 
altogether the disorganisation of the Moderate party 
has been exhibited in a way entirely satisfactory to 
the other side. But Mr. Diggle is a clever man, 
and we do not know that he may not win over the 
bulk of the “Conservative and Unionist” voters 
yet. The Progressives must keep active, 





WE shall not here discuss the question whether 
the Free Labour Congress, which has been in session 
this week in London, is a genuine combination of 
individualist revolters against certain developments 
of Trade Unionism, or a machine cunningly organised 
by agents of the capitalists. But we must remark 

Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 


London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 





that, if the anti- Unionists are to organise as well as the 
Unionists, there will be no place left for the individual 
worker at all, since both organisations must apply co- 
ercion to their respective members. The Free Labour 
Association appears to be preparing to meet the 
picketing of the Unions by the despatch to certain 
towns in the North of armed emergency men to give 
that protection which (it is alleged) is refused by the 
police. If these Pinkertonian methods are to be 
adopted on this side of the Atlantic, labour disputes, 
which of late years have come to be treated just like 
other business disputes, will revert to the stage of civil- 
isation at which they were small private wars; and 
then the State will have to intervene by force. If the 
Free Labour people will confine their energies to 
bond-fide discussion they may do some service in 
correcting certain excesses of Trade Unicnism. If 
they propose to combat the future Federations of 
Trades by becoming amateur policemen armed with 
deadlier weapons than policemen can be trusted 
with, they will do the cause of “Free Labour” 
infinite harm—and the cause of Capital too. 


THE Select Committee of the House of Commons 
on Petroleum has published another bulky volume 
of evidence without arriving at any conclusion. 
The Committee will doubtless be reappointed next 
session, but it is to be hoped that the members 
will find it possible to report one way or 
other before many more years have elapsed. 
Where such vast financial interests are involved 
scientific evidence would doubtless be forthcoming, 
if it were wanted, until the oil springs of Penn- 
sylvania had run dry, but really there is nothing to 
be said about the flash point which has not already 
been said many times over, and most people have 
long ago made up their minds. For obvious reasons, 
a Bill to raise the flash point could not be passed 
by a private Member. The Government, naturally 
enough, do not wish to move until the Committee 
has reported. The moral is that the Committee ought 
to report soon. 





Mvucs attention was drawn some time ago to the 
report of the Departmental Committee, who reported 
that the ophthalmia in London Poor Law Schools 
was due to aggregation. It is only fair, therefore, to 
say that Dr. Stephenson, in a special report to the 
Local Government Board, does not entirely support 
this theory. He believes it to be mainly due to the 
admission of diseased children without sufficient 
examination. Many of the problems of disease in 
institutions are almost insoluble. Why, for instance, 
should the terrible Eastern disease of beri-beri have 
taken hold of the patients in the Richmond Lunatic 
Asylum in Dublin, while it has proved less per- 
sistent among much dirtier people outside ? 





WHILE the news from the north- 
western frontier of India continues 
favourable, and Sir William Lock- 
hart’s proclamation seems likely to break up the 
coalition of the Afridis and Orakzais against us, a 
very disquieting event is reported from Mandalay. 
We do not know much as yet about the causes 
which prompted the attack—apparently by a band 
of Buddhist fanatics—on Fort Dufferin, near that 
city, last Monday night, but it was so desperate 
that one is inclined to infer that the assailants 
expected help from outside. It may be a bit 
of Oriental Fenianism, so to speak, with as little 
prospect of eventual success before it as the 
secret society at Poona which was founded by the 
alleged murderer of Mr. Rand. But it is an un- 
pleasant sign that the unrest and discontent ia India 
has spread to Burma; and it is a new outbreak of 
fanaticism in a new place and among a sect whose 
proper creed is essentially Quietist, though its 
application to the Burmese character probably leads 
to results of a very different type. Whatever good 
the vindication of our supremacy on the frontier 
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may do throughout India, it will be more than 
neutralised when the time comes to pay the bill. 





Our relations with the United States seem to be 
entering on a more satisfactory stage. Mr. Sherman 
—or rather, Mr. Foster—accepts, with some protest, 
Lord Salisbury’s refusal to take part in a conference 
on the Behring Sea Question including representa- 
tives of Japan and Russia, and renews the proposal, 
which originally came from Great Britain, of a 
conference of experts representing ourselves, the 
United States, and Canada. According to the Daily 
News, this latter conference—which alone, of course, 
is of real importance—will arrange that sealing shall 
be stopped altogether for five years or thereabouts. 
This will involve the compensation of the Canadian 
sealers for the surrender of their rights under the 
Paris award; and then the seals will be free to 
multiply in peace till the danger of extinction is 
averted. After that, apparently, pelagic sealing, 
which is a most destructive process, will be put 
under further restrictions. And so the fur seal will 
be saved from the fate of the great auk, the dodo, 
and—we are afraid it must be added—the giraffe. 





AcCORDING to the same authority, an Anglo- 
American arbitration treaty of a very general 
character will shortly be drafted, and as it will 
provide for a reference to the Senate of each 
proposal to arbitrate, it will satisfy the consti- 
tutional scruples of certain members of that body, 
and will, probably, gain the two-thirds majority 
necessary for approval. Such a treaty may, of 
course, be rendered nugatory if the Senate continues 
in its mind of last March. But the anti-English 
tradition cannot last for ever in America, and even 
the Senate must some day be susceptible to public 
opinion. 





Ir was announced on Wednesday that the 
Anglo-French Commission for the delimitation of 
the respective spheres of influence of the two 
countries in the Niger region is to meet in Paris 
on Wednesday next. It is quite time that it 
should; for French expeditions, each hardly more 
than a corporal’s guard in number, appear to be 
rambling about making treaties with the chiefs in 
territory which ordinary maps assign to England; 
and small bodies of Haussa police—so it has been 
semi-officially announced—are preparing to forestall 
them by advancing to the outermost limits of 
the British sphere of influence, while an ex- 
pedition has b2en sent up the Niger to carry 
the British flag to Sai. In the meantime the 
Jingo Press of both countries has been carrying 
on a wordy warfare, the English share in which has 
provoked the Temps to mention that the game of 
poker is not unknown in France, and that the French 
are quite aware of the meaning of “ bluff.’ The 
problem is complicated by the question whether 
some of the chiefs with whom treaties are being 
made by the one Power are not vassals of superior 
potentates who are already bound by treaties with 
the other; and we cannot overlook the fact that 
these small expeditions are under very little effective 
control, that their leaders are certainly not skilled 
diplomatists, and that very awkward collisions may 
take place between rival parties, or between any 
party and the natives—and then we know what the 
Chauvinists of the other nation will say. We shall 
Probably lose something in the result ; but we must 
pay the penalty for our supineness in the past. 





THE Concert of Europe has long been, more or 
less, the instrument of the Sultan; it is fast 
becoming his butt. The circular sent out by the 
Porte on Friday of last week, urging the Powers to 
make haste with the pacification of Crete, and 
proposing the disarmament of the entire population 


reproof. One can imagine the sort of Christian 
whom the Sultan would appoint; and the proposal 
that the geadarmerie should be commanded by a 
European Christian already in the Turkish service 
offers the very slightest imaginable guarantee against 
oppression snd outrage. But evea such a schem; 
would be preferable to the present anarcby. It is to 
be hoped the Saltan may quicken the Powers int» 
action. Whatis wanted, as the Temps suggests, is a 
provisional government, with an experienced Euro- 
pean official at its head and an ex-Minister to the 
Porte or the Khedive as his Minister of Finance. 
As M. Numa Droz—the best possible candidate for 
the governorship—is objected to, and any subj ct 
of any of the Powers concerned—an Indian Civil 
Servant, for example—is out of the question, we 
suppose that the suggestion of the Temps, of a Dutch 
officer from Java, or a Belgian from the Congo 
State, is the only alternative. In any case, it is in- 
perative that the present anarchy should be broug it 
to an end. 





THE new Spanish Ministry has made an excellent 
beginning. It has recalled General Weyler—in spite 
of the demonstrations made in his favour by some of 
his victims in Havana; and it has disposed of his 
excuse that there was no steamer to take him, by 
putting back the departure of the mail boat to allow 
him and his staff to embark upon it. His place is 
to be filled by Marshal Blanco—described as “ the 
kindest-hearted man in Spain”; while General 
Primo Rivera is to remain in the Philippines, 
where (though the traffic returns of the only 
railway in the islands are now increasing) the 
insurgents appear to be giving trouble again. 
There also drastic reforms will have to be under- 
taken, and the power of the priesthood broken, 
if Spain is to retain her hold; for the Japanese are 
giving the same sort of assistance as American 
citizens have given to the Cubans, and Japan is 
much more likely than the United States to feel the 
need of expansion. The Queen Regent herself, 
under a thin incognito, has taken up the cause of 
the families of the “ Anarchists” incarcerated in 
Montjuich, and there is some hope that the new 
Ministry will exercise more stringent control over that 
Inferno than its predecessor cared to do. The Cuban 
insurgents scoff at the notion of surrender ; but the 
population is probably too exhausted to continue its 
support of them. 





Ir must not be too hastily supposed that the 
Swiss railways are certain to be nationalised because 
the Lower House of the Federal Legislature passed a 
Bill last Taursday authorising the purchase of the 
five principal lines by the State. It is true that the 
Bill passed by ninety-eight votes to twenty-five, 
owing to the strong support given it by Herr Zamp 
of Lucerne, a leader of the Catholics who favours 
centralisation—to which they have generally objected 
—almost as cordially as if he were a Radical from 
Ziirich. But it has still to go to the Upper House 
and (it is practically certain) to be submitted to a 
popular vote; and as it must be carried by a 
majority of cantons as well as of votes, and the 
smaller cantons are hostils to centralisation, it 
will very likely be rejected in the end. Attempts, 
indeed, have been made to bid for the vote of these 
cantons by holding out hopes that the Confederation 
would extend the railway system for their benefit ; 
but the financial result would hardly be satisfactory, 
and the Federal Council will not be ready to turn its 
expected profit into a loss. The cost of purchase is 
expected to reach one thousand million francs. At 
least half of this (and, we should imagine, much 
more) will have to be raised by way of loan— 
probably in France; and the opponents of the 
scheme are making much of the consequent danger 
of French influence in Swiss politics when the 
great European struggle begins at last. The Bill 





and the appointment of a Christian subject of the 
Sultan as Governor, is a cutting and well-merited 


authorises the Confederation to acquire other rail- 
ways, provided they are of adequate economic or 
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strategic value. But even should it pass, the 
Confederation will not probably avail itself of its 
powers as yet. 

THE riot in Rome on Monday afternoon seems 
due—like most riots of the kind—to mismanagement 
on the part of the authorities and misunderstanding 
on the part of the crowd. The tax on “ richezza 
mobile,” which falls on personal property and on 
income, is in itself extremely burdensome to the most 
highly taxed people of Europe, and is rendered much 
more burdensome than it should be by the very 
arbitrary assessments which the officials make. Two 
years ago, when Signor Crispi was in office, we noted 
a number of cases in which the assessment had been 
suddenly doubled or tripled; this year the same 
thing has frequently occurred, and though Italian 
taxpayers are notoriously not at all scrupulous as 
to paying what is due from them, the methods 
adopted to make them do so seem admirably 
calculated to deprive them of any conscientiousness 
they may still retain. However, demonstrations 
against the new assessments have taken place all 
over Italy, tradesmen are closing their shops, and 
on Monday the Chamber of Commerce, with the 
approval of the municipal authority, organised a 
procession to the Ministry of the Interior to 
protest against the tax. The reply of the Premier, 
who is also Minister of the Interior, is stated to have 
been vague and unsatisfactory, and while he was 
making it the crowd was irritated by a charge of 
carabineers into stone-throwing and conflict with 
the troops, attended with loss of life. 





THE whole affair is the result of gross mismanage- 
ment; but its interest to foreign spectators lies in its 
possible results to the Ministry, which was already 
assailed on two sides—by the Clerical organs because 
Signor di Rudini had reminded the prefects that 
churches were not proper places for clerical 
demonstrations against the Government, and by 
the Radicals because Signor Prinetti, Minister of 
Education, had called unofficially on the Archbishop 
of Milan. How will Signor di Rudini stand the new 
Radical assaults now certain to be delivered? It 
is understood that he has extensive plans of reform 
in Sicily and also in local government, and if he 
disappears they will probably have to wait. 





THE dulness of the present political situation 
in France is reflected in the speeches delivered by 
various Ministers—M. Méline, M. Poincaré, M. 
Waldeck Rousseau—within the last few days in 
preparation for the opening of the Chambers next 
week. M. Méline defended the Ministry against 
the charge of Clericalism and of resting on the 
Right, and announced as leading features in his 
programme the rearrangement of the property 
tax, a law facilitating agricultural insurance, and 
another providing a scheme for old age pensions. 
“Hygienic beverages” and the readjustment of the 
tax on alcohol loom dimly in the background, of 
course, as they have for years. M. Poincaré gave 
excellent, but rather academic, counsel as to the use 
and abuse of Parliamentary forms. But what renders 
these speeches dull is principally the fact that 
there is no organised opposition. The Radicals are 
broken up, the Socialists vociferous but impotent, 
and the business of the Ministry is as uninteresting 
as if it were a mere cabinet d'affaires. And yet— 
though it is hardly probable in view of the elec- 
tions next year—an unexpected coalition may upset 
it any day. 





THE decision of the German Social Democratic 
Congress to depart from its attitude of hostility to 
the “bourgeois parties” sufficiently to take part in 
the elections to the Prussian Parliament is a satis- 
factory proof that the party is coming more and 
more to see the value of Parliamentary action, and 
to recognise the necessary conditions of political 





warfare. It is true that the resolution was adopted 
in spite of the strong opposition of Herr Lieb- 
knecht and other veterans of the party; and it is 
feared that the conditions with which it is 
hedged round deprive it of most of its practical 
value. The election, it will be remembered, is 
indirect, the voting is open and not by ballot, and 
to vote would involve for a working man the loss of 
half a day’s work, Moreover, as the electors must 
pay direct taxes, the working classes generally are 
not- qualified to vote. And, finally, if there is a 
second ballot, it takes place not a week or so later, 
as in elections to the Reichstag, but at once. Some 
of the electors cannot wait, a fact which (according 
to Herr Richter) gives a curious advantage to the 
Government. The Government officials always have 
a day’s holiday in order to record their votes, and, 
of course, they can stay on to the end. 





Few literary enterprises recorded 
in history have been better organ- 
ised or conceived on a more 
grandiose scale than the great work of dictionary. 
making now being carried on by Dr. Murray, Mr, 
Henry Bradley, and a large staff of professional and 
volunteer helpers under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. The dinner given by the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University in the Hall of his 
College on Tuesday to the principal participants in 
the undertaking afforded Dr. Murray an opportunity 
of giving some interesting particulars of its history, 
The project apparently owes its origin to a sugges- 
tion of Dean Trench in 1857. About eighteen years 
of intermittent attempts followed, till the Philo- 
logical Society took the work in hand. Then there 
were seven years of preparation, and in 1882 the 
work was definitely begun. Three years later 
Dr. Murray gave up his whole time to the work, 
which he expects may be finished in 1910, 
and perhaps in 1908. We have so often noticed 
the volumes of the Dictionary in these pages 
that we need only here express our satisfaction that 
those responsible for it have done the work s0 
thoroughly. A Dictionary that was not elaborately 
historical could hardly haveescaped thedanger of pure 
dogmatism ; and we do not want an Academy, or a 
philological Pope. 


LITERATURE, etc. 





AmonG the works shortly to be published by the 
Clarendon Press are “ Hindu Manners, Customs, and 
Ceremonies,” by the Abbé Dubois, translated by Mr. 
H. K. Beauchamp from the author’s later MS.; 
“ The Flora of Berkshire,” by Mr. G. C. Druce, curator 
of the Fielding Herbarium and for many years 4 
well-known field botanist; a new volume of “ Sacred 
Books of the East;” and a critical study of the 
Odes of Keats, with a memoir, by Mr. A. C. Downer.— 
Among Messrs. Archibald Constable & Co.’s announce- 
ments we note a new edition of the Paston Letters, 
published “in three styles” at differing prices; 
“Songs of Love and Empire,” by E. Nesbit; and “By 
the Roaring Reuss,” by W. Bridges Birtt, with illus- 
trations, a book that we suppose introduces us to 
the inhabitants of the Canton of Lucerne and 
not of Uri—in fact, to one of those agricultural, 
hilly parts of Switzerland about which few 
English travellers know anything at all.—Messrs. 
Eyre & Spottiswoode are printing a work on 
“Nelson and His Times,” by Rear-Admiral Lord 
Charles Beresford and Mr. H. F. Wilson, contain- 
ing some hitherto unpublished letters of Nelson. 
The work will be published in parts by Messrs. 
Harmsworth Bros., Ltd. 





M. JAN HEEMSKERK, thrice Prime 
Minister of the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands (in 1866, 1874, and 
1883), had been the leader of the Conservative 
party in his country and had lived to see it dis- 
appear from public life—Dr. F. W. Barry, senior 
medical inspector of the Local Government Board, had 
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done most valuable work, first in Cyprus and then 
at home, in superintending the arrangements for 
preventing the importation of cholera, in collecting 
and summarising information as to epidemic diseases, 
and in providing against their ravages. 








BLANK CHEQUES FOR LORD SALISBURY. 





HE meeting of the Cabinet which has been 
summoned for to-day signifies one of two 
things. Either Ministers are in a great hurry to 
begin the preparation of their programme for next 
Session, or they have to deal with some urgent 
question of foreign policy. We imagine that there 
are few persons who will incline to the first of these 
interpretations. It is known already that the most 
important item in the work of the next Parliament- 
ary Session will be the passing of an Irish Local 
Government Bill. It is quite conceivable that 
when this measure takes shape in a draft Bill 
the Cabinet may have a great deal to say about 
it; but nobody supposes that the scheme is at 
present in such a state as to require the special 
summoning of the Cabinet to deal with it. A 
Cabinet meeting in the middle of October is an 
urgency meeting, and there is no question in 
domestic politics of sufficient urgency at this moment 
to make such a meeting necessary. We are con- 
sequently driven to accept the second explanation of 
this meeting. It must have been convened to deal 
with some question or questions relating to foreign 
affairs which demand the immediate attention not 
merely of the Prime Minister but of the Government 
asa whole. Unfortunately, there are only too many 
questions of this character now open. With the 
United States we have negotiations relating to the 
Seal Fisheries and to Bimetallism; with Turkey we 
are still in the throes of the Cretan complication, 
and with France we have the important discussions 
relative to the Hinterland of the Niger territory. 
All these questions lie upon the surface. Everybody 
is aware of their existence and of their import- 
ance. But it is by no means certain that the 
subjects we have mentioned exhaust the list of 
possible complications with foreign Powers. All 
over the world—and more particularly in the far East 
—there are germs of possible international difficulties. 
It is well within the bounds of possibility that the 
subject which the Cabinet has been called together 
to discuss to-day is one which has as yet hardly 
engaged the attention of the Press or the public. On 
many a previous occasion a “recess Cabinet” has 
been called to consider a question on which the 
peace of the Empire depended, but about which no 
outsider knew anything at all. 

The peculiarity of the present situation is that, 
even on the supposition that it is only one of the 
questions that are notoriously on the carpet with 
which Ministers are to deal to-day, the public is 
absolutely in the dark as to the policy of Lord 
Salisbury. The blank cheque which was given him 
by the electors two years ago he has used absolutely 
at his own discretion. From first to last, even 
during the perilous course of the negotiations 
regarding the Greek War, he has kept himself aloof 
from the public, and has gone to the extreme length 
of withholding from the House of Commons itself any 
explicit information as to his intentions. During 
the recess, the darkness in which the doings of the 
Foreign Office have been veiled ever since the 
beginning of the present régime has been naturally 
deepened, and to-day there is nobody outside the 
limits of the Cabinet who really knows what the 
policy of Lord Salisbury is on questions of the 





utmost gravity and importance. Mr. Asquith and 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone in their speeches this week 
have both called attention to this remarkable fact. 
It is one that is hardly to be parallelled in our recent 
history. There have been few years in which this 
country has had to pass through a whole series 
of crises in its foreign affairs like that which we 
have had toconfront in 1897. But there never was 
a year when less light was thrown by the responsible 
Ministers of the Crown upon their intentions, or 
when there was less of active and intelligent criticism 
of the Ministerial policy by the.leading members of 
the Opposition. It is true that on the questions of 
Greece and Crete we have had discussion enough. 
But, unfortanately, on these questions it was made 
apparent that the Opposition did not speak as a 
united boly. We hope and believe that in 
the changed circumstances which now prevail 
we are recovering our unity, though we can- 
not pretend to have done so completely. For 
example, whilst we agree with most of Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone’s remarks in his vigorous speech 
on Wednesday, we do not pretend to share his 
opinion that the Concert of Europe is responsible 
for the slaughter of 100,000 Armenians. But 
although we have not yet all come to the same 
way of thinking with regard to this particular 
question, there is every reason to believe that there 
is little or no difference among Liberals regarding 
the other cardinal points of our foreign policy. The 
misfortune is that, though we are agreed about 
principles, we are left in absolute ignorance of facts. 
We know that Lord Salisbury, for example, has 
made some extraordinary concessions to France in 
Tunis and elsewhere. But we do not know either 
the reason for those concessions or the return 
he secured for them. For anything that we know 
to the contrary the Prime Minister may have 
sacrificed the impregnable position we held in Tunis, 
not only without any necessity but without getting 
the smallest advantage in return for that sacrifice. 
Nor are we in a state of greater enlightenment 
with regard to the questions that have so suddenly 
arisen on the West Coast of Africa. France has un- 
doubtedly gained a certain advantage over us there 
by the occupation of Nikki, and has gained that 
advantage despite the treaty rights which according 
to our contention gave Great Britain a prior claim 
to the place. We hear of much hurrying to and fro 
in connection with South African affairs. There 
is to be a conference on the subject in Paris; 
meanwhile, English gun-boats are speeding to the 
spot, Captain Lugard has been hurriedly entrusted 
with a special diplomatic mission, and the news- 
papers of London and Paris are entering upon a 
course of ill-informed and consequently useless 
polemics. 

We might traverse the whole field of foreign 
affairs, only to find in every direction the same state 
of things prevailing. We refer elsewhere, for 
example, to the doubtful and mysterious attitude 
of Ministers on the question of the Currency. The 
City is crying aloud for information, and cannot get 
it. We know the troubles in which our forward 
policy on the frontier of India has involved us; but 
we have no knowledge as to the limits which have 
been set upon that policy by the Government. 
Ministers seem content to try to vindicate themselves 
against a charge of deliberate bad faith. There is 
no need to go further in discussing this point. The 
broad fact remains that the nation is being kept 
absolutely in the dark as to Lord Salisbury’s policy 
on many grave questions. All that it kaows is 
that he has taken certain steps which, to say the 
least, seem even to his own supporters to be of 
doubtful expediency, and that some substantial 
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English interests appear to have been sacrificed with- 
out any compensation being obtained for the sacrifice. 
Now there is talk of presenting the Prime Minister 
with a testimonial of the confidence of his followers 
in the policy of which they know nothing—another 
blank cheque, that isto say. Weare glad to see that 
Mr. Asquith made a vigorous protest against this 
absurd notion in his speech the other day. But 
criticism of Lord Salisbury and the exposition of the 
true principles upon which the foreign policy of this 
country ought to be conducted must not be left to 
Mr. Asquith or to any other single man. The duty 
of the Opposition is to make a united and strenuous 
attempt to get some light upon those dark places 
in the foreign policy of our country by which 
we are now confronted. 








IS THERE NO ROOM FOR DISCUSSION ? 





Ww* could wish that, in imitation of the etiquette 

of the duel, industrial combatants had their 
seconds to define the point about which they are 
fighting. Many a duel has been prevented by 
subjecting the quarrel to this simple process of de- 
finition; many another has been rendered ridiculous. 
Definition might bring us nearer to the end of the 
present industrial war. We cannot believe, in 
spite of what Mr. Alexander Siemens was incorrectly 
understood to have said, that any employers really 
believe they could get rid of trade unions. Trade 
unionism is a habit ingrained in the better classes 
of our working men. It does not depend to any 
great degree upon the funds accumulated in past 
years, nor even upon the skill of the organisers at 
headquarters. Given a large number of skilled 
artisans, receiving high wages and accustomed to 
combination, and if all the accumulated funds were 
exhausted and all the labour leaders expelled from 
the country to-morrow, trade unions as strong 
as the old would grow up before two years had 
passed. At the commencement of the present 
struggle the accumulations of the Amalgamated 
Engineers were less than one year’s income. 
If those funds are dissipated during the strike, 
it would not take very long to put by as much 
again. The employers can no more destroy trades 
unions by exhausting their funds than Germany 
could permanently cripple France by exacting a big 
war indemnity. It is conceivable that Mr. Barnes 
might go down as Napoleon III. did when he had 
been beaten, though this is not our usual English 
way; but itis probable that a new secretary would 
easily be found who would organise the forces of 
trade defence at least as effectively as Mr. Barnes, 
whose pugnacity seems to exceed his discretion. 
Thus we put aside the notion that the employers 
want to kill the trades union, simply because it is 
too ridiculous. 

On the other hand, it is plain enough that the 
Employers’ Federation are not fighting merely 
because the Union sought to enforce the forty- 
eight hours’ week in London. Northern engineering 
masters have never been very sorry if wages were 
increased on the Thames. They say the forty-eight 
hours’ week is not asked for because the men want 
to work shorter hours, but because they want to be 
paid for a larger proportion of their time as over- 
time. If they are right, the demand of the Union 
is merely that London labour, already more highly 
paid than labour on the Tyne or the Clyde, 
should be further relatively overpaid. This would 
mean money in the pockets of the northern 
masters. As Mr. Hills explained to the Committee 
on Government Contracts, the standard wage for 





an unskilled Jabourer in London is only a halfpenny 
an hour less than the standard wage for an engineer 
on the Clyde. This inequality has continued for a 
long series of years without the Clyde masters 
thinking it necessary to lock out their men 
because the London men asked for special terms, 
which might conceivably be afterwards asked 
for on the Clyde. We find that the influence 
of the Federation has actually been used during the 
past week to prevent the London ship-repairers from 
reverting to the nine-hours’ day in the case of artisans 
who are not engineers, and this though artisans of 
the same trades work for nine hours everywhere else 
in the kingdom. The moral is clear: the masters 
would have left the question of London hours of 
labour to be settled locally, as a matter of local 
arrangement, if they had not been irritated and 
alarmed by the general policy of the Engineers’ 
executive. 

There may or there may not be justification for 
this action. The masters do not give us the material 
to decide. We find them making vague suggestions 
about machine tools, without specifying the place or 
the tool. We find them talking about interference 
in the management of their own business, without 
saying what is the interference or what it is which 
they regard as solely their own business. And though 
Mr. Ritchie has never told the world what he 
invited the masters into conference to discuss, the 
masters have taken pains to publish resolutions 
saying that there is nothing to discuss. This policy 
tends to drive impartial men to the engineers’ 
side, even though at first they were inclined to 
condemn Mr. Barnes because labour leaders of more 
experience and ability than Mr. Barnes had refused 
to join him in his aggressive movement. If the 
masters were fighting to destroy trade unionism 
there would be nothing to discuss, but the more 
reasonable of them sturdily disclaim such lunacy. 
If they are fighting either against shorter hours in 
London or against undue interference with the use 
of machine tools, discussion and definition are 
urgently needed. It is said, for instance, that under 
the conditions of London life, the work before break- 
fast is largely thrown away. The men do not work 
before breakfast in America, which is the employers’ 
paradise. Is it not possible that the demand of 
the men, so far as it is really a demand for 
shorter working hours, might be met by the abolition 
of work before breakfast without such a shortening 
of the hours as would involve a diminished output 
for the present wage? The answer may be Yes or 
No, but the subject is eminently fit for discussion. 
It ought to have been discussed before the London 
men went out on strike, before the northern men 
were locked out; but better latethan never. Again, 
is it not possible to draw up reasonable rules as to 
machine tools, leaving a wide discretion to an arbitrator 
with technical knowledge appointed by the Board of 
Trade? It is clear that the men may in some 
eases be entitled to refuse to work where machine 
tools are put in charge of unskilled men, or where 
one man is asked to watch more than he can 
do with efficiency. Their justification is the 
law of self-preservation, which Hobbes was not 
far wrong in calling the highest law. It 
is even possible that in some cases skilled 
workmen may fairly claim limitations upon the 
use of new machines not absolutely necessary 
for the safety of life and limb. It is not always 
good economy to get rid of skilled labourers merely 
because a new invention has enabled their old work 
to be done by less skilled workmen. Many employers 
in the printing trade, for instance, have recognise 
this in the conditions which they have allowed the 
compositors to enforce after the invention of 
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the Linotype. The skill and experience of good 
artisans must not be lost to the country by 
turning them out because, for the moment, it seems 
possible to do without them. Rules to meet such points 
must always be difficult to draw up. They certainly 
cannot be drawn up while the two parties are at 
arm’s length. So far as one can see, the strike 
might last for a year—the men might go back on 
the employers’ terms to any work which had not 
gone to Germany—and still precisely the same 
questions would remain for settlement, and would 
have to be settled one way or other before we could 
be sure of peace in the workshops. This is so obvious 
that we cannot understand why the masters decline 
to enter into a conference. Can it be that Mr. Ritchie, 
whose want of tact may not be so well known to 
the general public as to those who have had the 
opportunity of meeting him, has ever put before 
them clearly what he suggests as the subjects of 
discussion at a conference? Mr. Edmund Robertson 
has shown him how, under the Conciliation Act, he 
can remove all possibility of misunderstanding 
by making his proposal publicly to both sides. 
Failing such publicity, there must be a good 
deal of misunderstanding. Mr. Knight of the 
Boiler Makers says the dispute would have ended 
weeks ago if it had not been for the newspapers. 
This may be true, but newspapers are only too 
likely to make mistakes so long as neither com- 
batant will say what he is fighting about and so 
long as the President of the Board of Trade, upon 
whom the duty of conciliation has been imposed by 
Parliament, will not even let them know what he 
considers a conference might fairly be called together 
to discuss, 








TAMPERING WITH THE CURRENCY. 





ORD FARRER asked a very pertinent question 

in Tuesday’s Times. He wanted to know what 

had induced the Government to suggest that the 
Bank of England should keep one-fifth of its reserve 
in silver instead of gold. Lord Farrer, who is one 
of the highest living authorities on the currency, 
had already called attention to the subject in a 
previous letter. But to the Times itself, always an 
organ of sound money, belongs the credit of uttering 
the first remonstrance against a public danger. 
When the Times first announced a month ago that 
the Bank contemplated the diminution of its gold 
reserve, the City was surprised and shocked. Most 
people were inclined to disbelieve the report, and to 
think that the Times had been hoaxed. The J'imes, 
however, was perfectly right, as appeared at the 
next quarterly meeting of the Bank. For the 
Governor, Mr. Hugh Smith, then read a letter 
which he had sent to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and in which he promised under specified 
conditions to hold one-fifth of the reserve in 
silver. The conditions, it is true, were not very 
likely to be realised. They were that the French 
Mint should be opeued to the free coinage of 
silver, and that silver should have reached a reason- 
able price. Some of the leading journals in Paris have 
Since stigmatised the proposal to accept all silver 
tendered for coinage as sheer lunacy, and we doubt 
whether any French Minister of Finance would 
venture to take such a course. But what in the 
name of goodness have we to do with foreign silver 
or foreign Mints? Our own system of currency is 
not perfect, indeed, because it is, after all, human. 
But it is by far the best in the world, and it is 
entirely independent of support from outside. When 
warning was given of this strange and fantastic 





departure from settled principles and practice, Mr 
Henry Grenfell declared that he knew nothing about 
it. Mr. Grenfell is well known as a fanatical 
bimetallist. But he is also a director of the 
Bank of England, and might therefore have 
been supposed to have read the correspondence 
between the Governor and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Apparently, however, he was kept in total 
darkness, and this is one of the mysteries of the 
case. How could the Governor have undertaken 
to do what was certain to create excitement and 
might wel] have provoked panic, without consulting 
his colleagues? Mr. Smith’s letter to Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach has been published. Sir Michael’s 
letter to Mr. Smith has not, and there may be no 
means of compelling its production before Parlia- 
ment meets. This is a pity, for the document would 
be interesting. No Chancellor of the Exchequer 
could have made such a suggestion to the Bank 
of England without giving his reasons first, and the 
public are entitled to know what those reasons are. 
No doubt the Bank Charter Act of 1844, passed 
when silver was a precious metal, does enable the 
Bank to keep one-fifth of its reserve in silver. But 
two months ago nobody dreamt that such a power 
would ever again be u:ed, and few except financiers 
knew that it existed. 

Almost everyone who desires to see the high 
reputation of the Bank maintained will regret that 
the Governor did not at once refuse the insidious 
proposal made to him. The Bank of England is not 
a Department of the State. It is independent of 
the Executive, although its solvency is guaranteed. 
The Directors, who cannot be bankers, are elected 
by the stock-holders, and every Director becomes. 
Governor for two years in his turn. Perhaps such 
an arrangement may not secure the best possible 
Directors; but none could have been more skilfully 
devised to protect financial institutions against 
political pressure. If it were desirable in the public 
interest to alter the system under which the 
Bank conducts its business, the initiative should 
have come from the Directors themselves. That 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach should have counselled 
such a disastrous step as the diminution of the 
Bank’s resources is simply astonishing. From Mr. 
Goschen one never knew what to expect. He was 
like a weathercock on a gusty day. But Sir 
Michael, though not perhaps a scientific economist, 
is a thoroughly sound financier with a natural 
distaste for fads, crotchets, and whims. He must 
have been allowing the amiable philosopher 
who knows all about Christianity and gif 
to puddle with national finance. We have 
more than once denounced as a public scandal 
the official position of Mr. Arthur Balfour. 
That he should be a member of the Cabinet 
and Leader of the House of Commons is all vary 
well. Buta bimetallist First Lord of the Treasury 
is a monstrous absurdity. Bimetallism is either 
right or wrong. If it were right, the whole of our 
currency ought t> be transfo‘med from top to 
bottom. If, as we hold, and the House of Commons 
has always held, it is wrong, no bimetallist ought to 
be responsible for the administration of British 
finance. It is idl3 to say that we have a mono- 
metallist Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. Balfour 
is Sir Michael’s official superior, and every foreigner 
knows that as wellas ourselves. When Sir Robert Peel 
was First Lord of the Treasury, and Mr. Goulburn 
Chancellor of the Exchequ2r, it was Sir Robert, 
and not Mr. Goulburn who introduced the Budget. 
Those persons who were previously inclined to think 
that such constitutional points were technical 
pedantry may now see reason to change their minds. 
For it is impossible not to see Mr. Balfour’s hand in 
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this business. The Prime Minister cares for none of 
these things. He has never troubled himself to 
acquire the rudiments of political economy. He 
probably thinks that, so long as we have an 
Established Church, it does not matter whether our 
monetary standard be gold, or silver, or copper, or 
buttons, or cowrie-shells. But Mr. Balfour believes 
in bimetallism if he believes in anything. 

In the absence of any other explanation, it seems 
reasonable to accept Lord Farrer’s account of this 
obscure manceuvre. Last spring London was favoured 
with a visit from Senator Wolcott, of Illinois. Mr. 
Wolcott is a highly cultivated and extremely agree- 
able gentleman, who had made a most eloquent 
speech in the Senate against President Cleveland’s 
policy of bullying England, and had shown his 
political courage by opposing Mr. Bryau’s candida- 
ture in a Silver State. Naturally he was well 
received. But he did not come merely for social 
purposes; he was charged with a mission by 
President McKinley, and his mission was to 
persuade the Government that international bi- 
metallism would do England no harm. The 
result of his efforts was kept secret, and he was 
generally assumed to have failed. The assumption 
seems to have been unwarranted, for not only has 
the Bank of England been asked to lower the value 
of its reserve, but we are informed on good authority 
that the Government have agreed to take part in an 
international conference on currency without tying 
the hands of their representatives. Surely a weak 
concession to a mischievous craze cannot be reconciled 
with the lucid, emphatic, and conclusive speech de- 
livered by the present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in the House of Commons a year and a half ago. It 
is unfortunately true that both this House and its 
predecessor have unanimously passed resolutions 
which are capable of being construed into a theoretic 
approval of international bimetallism. But it is well 
known why this rather feeble course was adopted. 
Neither the Liberal nor the Tory Government wished 
to alienate their bimetallist supporters. At the same 
time, through Mr. Gladstone in 1893, and through 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach in 1896, they emphatically 
declared that the gold standard of this country 
would under all circumstances be maintained, and 
that only on that understanding would England join 
any financial conference whatever. We hope that 
this foolish attempt to tamper with the currency 
has been defeated by being exposed. If not, Sir 
William Harcourt may be trusted not to let the 
matter drop. Mr. Wolcott is said to have declared 
that unless international timetallism were adopted, 
Mr. Bryan would be the next President of the United 
States. We cannot help that. We doubt very 
much whether Lord Salisbury was wise in publicly 
rejoicing over Mr. Bryan’s defeat. But it would 
not be mere unwisdom, it would be downright 
idiocy, to give up our gold standard lest he should 
be returned. Whatever other nations may do, our 
duty and our interest are as identical as they are 
clear. 








THE HOBBY OF AN EMPIRE. 





T is a commonplace among non-German writers 
that the national temperament is sentimental 

and dreamy. The real German of to-day, however, 
never allows his dreams to interfere with his prac- 
tical aims. He is a keen trader, an admirable 
manufacturer, an excellent colonist ; and though he 
believes devoutly in German nationality and German 
unity, yet he emigrates cheerfully to the ends of 
the earth, and—unlike the Frenchman when he 
has acquired a competence—he seldom or never 





returns home to live. For the vociferous patriots 
who preach the expansion of Germany, and who 
have, perhaps, practical aims of their own to 
serve by doing so, this will not do at all, 
and accordingly Germany has acquired colonies 
—partly, of course, as new markets for German 
products, quite in the eighteenth-century style, but 
partly as the nucleus of a Greater Germany over- 
sea. Steamship lines have been subsidised—at 
considerable loss to the State, and sometimes to the 
owners as well; and the new Emigration Act is 
to enable the Government to direct the stream of 
German emigrants to places where they will be able 
to retain their nationality—or rather their political 
allegiance. How far it is likely to succeed we may 
judge from the very interesting report just published 
by the Foreign Office, compiled from official sources 
by Mr. Spring Rice, one of the Secretaries of Lega- 
tion at Berlin. The impression it leaves on the 
reader may be summed up thus: The German 
colonies—except, perhaps, in the Pacific—are pro- 
gressing favourably, though lately they have all 
had special hindrances to contend against. But the 
whole colonial empire of Germany is comparatively 
on so minute a scale that its welfare is of the most 
infinitesimal importance to the nation at large. 

First, as to the progress. This, if we look only 
at its absolute magnitude, is gratifying enough. 
Togoland, which, we believe, is the only colony 
that is self-supporting, will some day produce cocoa- 
nuts and coffee, abundant indiarubber, kola-nuts, 
and perhaps cocoa; indeed, at present it supplies 
some of these products, but not very much. The 
Cameroons are exporting palm oil and rubber, ivory, 
ebony, and cocoa, and will, perhaps, grow coffee 
some day. German East Africa is in a somewhat 
experimental stage ; but plantations are increasing, 
coffee is fairly successful, tobacco and cotton have 
been grown, but have not yet paid, and “a company 
has been formed for breeding ostriches and zebras.” 
Coal has been found near Lake Nyassa, and 
fibrous plants (but nothing else) will grow well on 
the model plantation at Dar-es-Salam. German 
South-West Africa is increasing in population, and 
exporting cattle, hides, and ostrich feathers; and 
some day, if water can be got, it may export 
agricultural produce’ too. Its settlers are more 
numerous—partly through the grant of farmers to 
time-expired police. And all these results have 
been obtained in spite of special drawbacks— 
rinderpest in South West Africa, epidemics in 
Togoland, a locust plague in the Cameroons, a 
coffee blight in East Africa, and low prices in 
Europe. Moreover, the labour problem has been 
solved in the last-named colony—partly through 
the importation of Orientals, partly through 
the discovery of natives willing to work. Steps 
have been taken to limit corporal punishment, and 
effectively to prevent such scandals as are connected 
with the names of Wehlan and Leist. So far, the 
German colonial authorities deserve our sincere 
congratulations. Of the Pacific islands, however, 
very little is said, and there is apparently not much 
to say. 

But when we look at the gross totals, the relative 
unimportance of the German colonies comes out 
very strongly indeed. The whole cost of the colonies 
to the Mother Country for 1896-97, is £402,000—an 
increase of £68,000 on the previous financial year. 
The whole trade of the colonies, import and export 
together, is valued at £567,000. The white population 
of the colonies in 1896 was about 3,580, of whom 
1,350 were officials and soldiers, and 1,778 non- 
Germans. This leaves about 452 bond-fide German 
settlers, and 1,802 Germans altogether. Herr 
Richter last year suggested that it would be 
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considerably cheaper to grant each colonial 
German a handsome pension, and then with- 
draw from the colonies altogether. It certainly 
seems hardly worth while—except as a hobby 
—to spend four hundred thousand pounds a 
year in maintaining and developing colonies which 
support only 452 colonists—not many among the 
million and a quarter of Germans who, since their 
country first acquired her colonies, have gone to 
seek their fortunes abroad. 

For it must be remembered that the capacity 
of these colonies for expansion is not really very 
large. Not many Germans can ever settle in 
Togoland or the Cameroons or find happy homes 
in the Marshall Islands and New Guinea. Accord- 
ing to Major Weissman, “not a square foot of 
German East Africa is healthy”; and German 
South-West Africa is at present mostly a desert, 
and only a grazing country at best. Why should 
Germans go there—even when it is irrigated—to be 
ruled by colonial officials, while they can go and 
shape their own lives in Texas, in Argentina, in 
Australia, in Southern Brazil? The fact is the 
German colonies are little more than toys—and one 
can hardly suppose they will ever be much more. 
A well-to-do man may occupy his intervals of leisure 
in farming, or growing pineapples. Both are 
expensive, but pleasurable. So are the German 
colonies — except, it would seem, to the German 
inhabitants. The whole annual value of their 
trade and the trade of their Hinterlinder would 
not pay for a first-class battleship. Is it 
really worth while building half a dozen battle- 
ships and twice as many cruisers to defend them 
against an imaginary foe? Of course the fleet has 
other purposes to falfil—in the minds, at any rate, 
of colonial Chauvinists; but these cannot all be 
avowed. Still, it is to defend the colonies, to carry 
the German flag into the East—that trade may 
follow the flag, which it seldom does—and to ensure 
that an enemy shall not threaten the German 
coasts, though the threat would admittedly be idle. 
So, when we reflect on the size and value of the 
German colonial empire, we may draw our own 
inferences as to the meaning of the “ boundless 
naval plans” which the Reichstag will presently 
consider—and reject. 








FINANCE. 





HE home trade continues wonderfully good, as 
; the railway traffic returns abundantly prove, 
in spite of the unfortunate engineering dispute, of 
the depression in the cotton trade owing to the 
distress in India, and of the Dingley Tariff. Still, 
business in the City is very quiet. This is partly 
due to the fear of dear and scarce money caused 
by the large gold withdrawals from the Bank of 
England that have been going on so long, and partly 
to the general political disquietude. The uncertainty 
respecting Spain is weighing upon the Paris 
Bourse, and through that upon all Continental 
Bourses. In the United States the wild specula- 
tion that began immediately after the passing of 
the Dingley Tariff has somewhat broken down, and 
the market has for some weeks now been feverish. 
The rise was quite too rapid; and as European 
investors have been selling, instead of buying, as was 
expected, the Home Market is unable to maintain 
the advance. The spread of yellow fever, too, has 
had a depressing effect, and the fight for the New 
York mayoralty also made a bad impression, not 
because, as some people seem to think, the Mayor of 
New York has any influence over the national 
Policy, but because the Socialist and Silverite 
parties in New York are showing much more 








strength than was at all expected. Over and 
above all this, the intelligent public is rendered 
uneasy by the foreign policy that is being pursued. 
Happily, a war about Cuba is now unlikely, and a 
serious quarrel between this country and the United 
States on account of the seal fisheries is utterly 
incredible. But there may be an unpleasant dispute 
with Japan respecting the annexation of the Hawaiian 
Islands. The state of Brazil, too,is very bad. Its 
finances are in utter disorder, and Uruguayan finances 
are equally bad. The Transvaal Government continues 
to delay action on the Industrial Commission’s report. 
There is widespread distress amongst the Boers, and 
there is utter disappointment amongst the Uit- 
landers. The prospects in Australia, however, are 
decidedly better, and the news from India is likewise 
favourable, although the Afridi campaign is only 
just beginning. Owing to all these circumstances, 
the Stock Exchange has been exceedingly inactive 
all through the week, with the exception of the 
Home Rail and Western Australian departments. 
There is a fair amount of investment in home 
railway stocks because of the continued good 
returns, and operators have turned away from the 
South African Market, and are now busily buying 
Western Australian shares. 

The Directors of the Bank of England on 
Thursday raised their rate of discount from 2} 
per cent. to 3 percent. The action is very generally 
approved, for the demand for gold is large and the 
reserve is becoming smaller than is satisfactory 
Some days earlier the Bank raised its selling prices 
for bar gold and American coin, and thereby checked, 
for the time being, the shipments to New York. But 
there is still a demand for Germany, Egypt, and South 
America, while purchases in the open market arebeing 
made for Russia. It is to be hoped that the Bank 
directors will not merely content themselves with 
putting up their rate, but that they will do what 
is necessary to raise rates in the open market like- 
wise. Unless the 3 per cent. rate is made effective, 
it will not stop gold withdrawals. On the other 
hand, if it is made effective, it is improbable that 
very much more gold will be taken for some time at 
allevents. Rates now range from 3 to 34 per cent. 
in New York, and if the 3 per cent. rate is made 
effective here in London, it would not be profitable 
to send gold out. Furthermore, it is to be recol- 
lected that the Imperial Bank of Germany raised 
its rate of discount from 4 per cent. to 5 per cent. at 
the beginning of the week, and that therefore if 
money is allowed to remain cheap here the demand 
for Berlin will continue. Above all there remains 
the possibility that gold may have to be sent to 
India. The Indian Money Market is becoming 
stringent, and as the India Council will not be 
able to resume the sales of its drafts for many 
weeks to come, it may become necessary to send 
out gold. It is incumbent, therefore, upon the 
Bank directors to take whatever measures are 
necessary to protect their reserves. 

The Canadian Government has this week invited 
subscriptions for 2 millions of 2} per cent. inscribed 
stock at a minimum price of 91. The loan is to be 
repaid in 1947, and is raised to pay off floating debt, 
to provide for the systematic work of deepening 
canals, and to meet obligations arising from the con- 
struction of railways. 

The Government of Newfoundland has invited 
subscriptions for £335,000 3 per cent, sterling 
bonds at 88} for the purpose of paying for the 
property and franchise of the Newfoundland Rail- 
way Company recently acquired by the Government. 

The Western Australian Smelting Company, with 
a capital of £350,000 in £1 shares, offers 100,000 shares 
for subscription. The company is formed for the 
purpose of erecting metallurgical works at Fremantle, 
Western Australia, for the treatment of gold and 
other ores, and to acquire certain properties and 
concessions. The purchase price is £275,000. 

The British Columbian Exploitation and Gold 
Estates, Limited, offers 25,000 shares of £1 each for 
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subscription. The Company is stated to have secured 
the rights and powers granted by the Provincial 
Government of British Columbia for twenty years 
from September of last year, giving the exclusive 
right of dredging for gold and precious metals 
contained in the gravel and sand of three miles of 
the Quesnelle River, in the district of Cariboo, British 
Columbia. 

The Imperial Continental Water Works, Limited, 
has a share capital of £200,000 in £10 shares, and 
invites subscriptions for £300,000 4} first mortgage 
debenture bonds at 98. The Company has entered 
into a contract by which it acquires a concession 
granted by the Italian Government to divert water 
from the Rivers Bisagno and Concasca, and for the 
construction of waterworks adjacent to the city of 
Genoa. It also acquires certain freehold lands, all 
works and engineering already done, and certain 
sums deposited with the Italian Government as 
caution moneys. 

The Caledonian (Ceylon) Tea Estates, Limited, 
has a share capital of £200,000, half in 6 per cent. 
cumulative preference shares and half in ordinary 
shares, and offers for subscription 2.400 preference, 
2,400 ordinary, and 270 debentures, the shares being 
of £10 each and the debentures £100 each. The 
Company is formed to take over, as going concerns, 
the properties of the Caledonian Tea Plantations, 
Limited, and certain other assets. The purchase 
price is £103,000. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER, 





By A MERE OUTSIDER, 


4 TURDA Y.—M. Blowitz this morning gives the 
coup de grdce to the absurd story of a European 
coalition against England for the purpose of forcing 
her out of Egypt. This excellent gentleman possesses 
so Jarge a store of highly important revelations, and 
resorts to it with such unfailing regularity when 
ordinary news is scarce, that sometimes the real 
interest and value of his statements are overlooked. 
There can be no doubt that his communication to 
the Times of this morning is an accurate summary 
of the political situation so far as the British 
occupation of Egypt is concerned. Russia has not 
the smallest intention of allowing herself to be 
made a cat’s-paw for France in this matter. She 
understands French susceptibilities, and probably 
sympathises with them. But she does not appreciate 
the claim which some French writers make for a 
protectorate over Egypt, and she will certainly not 
expend a penny merely in order to drive the English 
out of the country without replacing them by any 
other Power. If Frenchmen are wise, they will 
leave matters as they are—for the present, at all 
events, 

The newspapers are taking sides in the great 
engineering struggle, and masters and men are 
being lectured in the finest editorial style by the 
organs of different parties. I do not think, how- 
ever, that the decision of the question will be 
materially affected by leading articles. The simple 
truth is that both sides are in earnest, and that 
each méans to have a fair trial of strength before 
giving way. I have spoken to many of the em- 
ployers, and I find that among them all—even 
among those who take the most liberal and humane 
view of most questions—there is a fixed opinion 
that the question of interference with the manage- 
ment of workshops must be fought out to the 
bitter end. “ Better throw up our business altogether 
than submit to the conditions under which we have 
had to carry it on of late” is the universal sentiment 
among the masters. In these circumstances they 
are hardly likely to be affected by the invective of 
political journalists. When a man deliberately faces 
the certainty of a heavy pecuniary loss, and the 
possibility of utter ruin, in his attempt to gain a 





particular point, he is scarcely to be turned aside 
from his purpose by newspaper rhetoric. 

Monday.—Lord Rosebery spoke at Stirling on 
Saturday with his usual tact and grace, and his 
speech will certainly not lessen his popularity with 
his fellow-countrymen. His reference to his own 
personal position seems to have been dictated by a 
desire to put an end to rumours which have been 
current in certain unfriendly Scottish newspapers as 
to his wish to return forthwith to the field of party 
politics. That his political friends are anxious to 
see him once more taking a prominent part in that 
field is no secret; but their desires cannot constrain 
him, and the people who find in the simple expression 
of the desire for his return on the part of his friends 
proof that he is himself contemplating such a step, 
or doing anything to bring it about, are wholly 
mistaken. There is, however, altogether apart from 
the question of the ex-Premier’s return to party 
politics, a strong feeling of regret that the most 
powerful voice in this country on questions of foreign 
policy should be silenced at a time when these foreign 
questions are so seriousand so perplexing. The Daily 
News this morning gives expression to this regret, 
and in doing so gives utterance to feelings which 
prevail even beyond the limits of the Liberal party. 

The great Labour straggle is becoming fiercer 
daily, and it must be inflicting incalculable losses 
upon both parties. If the masters are wise, they 
will not endorse the statement said to have been 
made by one of their number, that their intention 
is to crush the Trades Unions. Nothing would be 
more likely to alienate public sympathy from the 
employers than the proclamation of such a policy as 
this. Trades Unions are not only lawful bodies, but 
they are bodies which have done much to promote 
the interests of British workmen. That they have 
at times used the power of union with too little 
regard for the general interests and the rights of 
employers is undeniable. The masters are clearly 
entitled to resist this excessive and arbitrary use of 
the powers of Unionism, and it is because the belief 
prevails very widely that it is this task in which 
they are engaged at the present moment that they 
have secured a large amount of public sympathy. 
But a general war against the Trades Unions on the 
other hand would be as distasteful to the nation at 
large as a war against Capital would be. 

Tuesday.—The Parnellite Convention in Ireland 
reminds one of the fact that there is still a 
Parnellite party. I see that Mr. Redmond talks of 
the absolute justification which events have provided 
for Mr. Parnell and his policy. It is very difficult to 
understand how any man looking back at the 
extraordinary career of Mr. Parnell can make such a 
statement as this. Mr. Parnell was undoubtedly a 
man of great qualities. Mure than one of the leading 
statesmen of to-day have spoken of him as being by 
far the most extraordinary person they ever met, 
and I believe that as time passes he will rise even 
higher in public reputation among the eminent men 
of this century. Butit is undeniable that Mr. Parnell, 
having first brought the Home Rule cause to eve of 
success, deliberately wrecked it, and wrecked it for 
reasons which were purely personal. Home Rule 
would have been established in Ireland four years 
ago if it had not been for the fatal blunder of which 
the Home Rule leader was guilty when he preferred 
the gratification of his own animosity to the cause of 
which he was himself the leading champion. It is 
this melancholy fact which makes it impossible to 
believe that Mr. Redmond’s party has any real future 
in Irish politics. 

Wednesday.—Mr. Edmund Robertson's sensible 
and timely suggestion to Mr. Ritchie that he should 
use the powers conferred upon him under the 
Conciliation Act is not unlikely to bear fruit. The 
employers may have had sufficient reason for declining 
to accept Mr. Ritchie’s first informal proposal of a 
conference, but they will hardly be so unwise as to 
refuse absolutely to meet the men and to reject any 
attempt at conciliation. At present, it seems likely 
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that the masters will win in the great struggle ; and 
so far as their victory means the abolition of artificial 
restraints upon the employment of labour - saving 
machinery, and outside interference between em- 
ployers and employed when neither of them desire 
such interference, their victory will be wholly for 
good. But it will be purchased ata terrible cost to 
both the combatants. 

Mr. Asquith has had the courage in his speech at 
Wormit to direct public attention once more to the 
unsolved mystery of the South Africa Committee, 
and to Mr. Chamberlain’s astounding whitewashing 
of Mr. Rhodes in face of the finding of the Committee. 
It is well that somebody should speak out on this 
subject. The scandal remains as great as ever, 
though the topic appears to have passed away from 
the public mind, and the necessity for some explana- 
tion of the action of the Home Secretary is not less 
urgent now than it was two months ago. Those 
Liberal members of the South Africa Committee 
who were induced to play the Chamberlain game, 
and were then so ruthlessly thrown over by Mr. 
Chamberlain himself, are obviously the people who 
ought to be most anxious for an exposition of the 
truth. But in any case we ought to have that 
exposition, and Mr. Asquith has done well to call 
attention to the subject. 

A meeting of the Cabinet has been summoned for 
Saturday next. It is too soon for the Cabinet to 
concern itself with the legislative programme for 
the next Session. November is always considered 
soon enough for that. It may therefore be assumed 
that some question of foreign policy has led to this 
unexpected summons. But what is the question? 
There is a wide choice of subjects for the ingenious 
journalists. America and the seal fisheries, Turkey 
and the terms of peace, India and the frontier war, 
Korea and Russia, France and Tunis, France and the 
West African Protectorate, Abyssinia and the Soudan 
—these are only some of the foreign topics which are 
on the carpet at this moment. And we know little 
or nothing about them, and look in vain for that 
clear statement we have a right to expect from 
Ministers. “The hungry sheep look up, and are not 
fed.” Even the gentlemen who are proposing votes 
of confidence in Lord Salisbury’s foreign policy 
would find it extremely difficult to define that policy 
on any one of the questions I have enumerated. 

Thursday.—Lord Esher has at last made up his 
mind to resign, and there will, in consequence, be a 
slight change on the Bench. Lord Esher has been 
upon the whole, a good judge, a trifle “ robustious ” 
perhaps in his style, but free from any serious defect, 
such as may be found in some of his brethren on the 
Bench. He has, however, reached an age at which it 
was clearly his duty to make way for a younger 
man. But there are other judges—more than one— 
as to whom the duty of retirement is still more 
urgent. There is no need to mention names, Every 
man at the Bar could furnish several cases that are 
really almost to be described as scandals. The need 
for a compulsory retirement of judges after a certain 
point was never so clearly established as it has been 
by the state of the Bench lately. There will be 
general disappointment, and a strong feeling that 
the interests of the public and of justice are being 
sacrificed, ifthere are not at least two vacancies 
besides the Mastership of the Rolls at the Law 
Courts when term begins again. 

Friday.—The meeting of the Cabinet has brought 
several Ministers to town, and yesterday and to-day 
Pall Mall was re-visited by not a few familiar 
faces. Curiously enough, simultaneously with the 
arrival of members of the present Government a 
number of Liberal statesmen have made a brief 
appearance in town. This week at least four ex- 
Cabinet Ministers have been in London, as well as 
& number of minor officials. The Liberal gathering 
has, however, had no political significance. Some 
curiosity is being expressed with regard to the 
manner in which the Government will deal with the 
Army question. Some weeks ago I stated that a 





determined attempt was to be made to “ work the 
oracle” of public opinion on behalf of the Army after 
the fashion in which it was worked on the side of the 
Navy a few years ago. Mr. Brodrick’s speech shows 
clearly that what the War Office wants is not a 
sweeping reform of our military system, but more 
money. It is to be hoped that Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach will be able to resist this crude demand. But 
the temper of the times is clearly not favourable to 
national economy. There is no Lord Randolph 
Churchill now. 








A TRAMPLED PEARL. 





HE advent of Seiior Sagasta’s Ministry gives 
hope that the war in Cuba may come to an end 
at last. At any rate, milder and certainly not more 
ineffective methods of warfare will be substituted 
for the drastic processes by which General Weyler— 
now recalled, and posing as an injured innocent—has 
tried without avail, for the last eighteen months, to 
terrorise the insurgents into submission. We have 
heard much of those methods, and of the atrocities 
which have been their necessary consequence; but, 
though some of the evidence has been above suspicion, 
the most shocking part of it has come through the 
American Press. It has, therefore, been more or less 
tainted by Jingoism, and it has been notoriously 
manufactured in large quantities—like a good many 
Havana cigars—in the American town of Key West. 
But Mr. Harding Davis,* whose admirable little 
work now lies before us, is a well-known American 
man of letters, with the American vigour and daring, 
the peculiar dryness—nay, grimness—that marks the 
American humorist, and a power of brilliant descrip- 
tion and of close observation, and a readiness to take 
risks, that place him in the very first rank of special 
correspondents. He writes with a graphic force, 
and still more with a concentration, that we have 
seldom seen equalled: his account is, on the face 
of it, absolutely trustworthy, and he leaves us with 
the impression that not even devastated Bulgaria in 
1876, or bloodstained Armenia in 1894, have been so 
brutally desolated, so ravaged and so defiled, as the 
Pearl of the Antilles has been by the rival combatants 
—most of all by the Spaniards, whether they are guer- 
illas, or regulars with General Weyler at their head. 
The present struggle, according to Mr. Davis, had 
its origin in a Spanish offer of reforms. The old 
revolutionary leaders feared that these reforms 
would check the desire for complete independence, 
and, therefore, organised an outbreak. They were 
aided by the depression in the sugar trade, which 
threw a number of men out of employment; and 
these forthwith joined the insurgents, for want of 
something better to do. A timely advance of money 
to the planters might have checked the distress and 
the supply of recruits to the insurgent forces; but 
the Spaniards proceeded to fortify the towns— 
surrounding them with concentric rings of small 
forts, which command every possible exit—and 
then, when the milder measures and the com- 
paratively conciliatory policy of Marshal Campos 
seemed to offer no prospect of peace, they sent 
out General Weyler in his stead. The new com- 
mander announced his intention of starving the 
insurgents into submission; and accordingly he 
ordered non-combatants into the towns. There the 
women and children crowd into disused sheds or 
huts hastily constructed, and starve, or die of yellow 
fever and small-pox, under a tropical sun, and amid 
surroundings of unspeakable filth. The men escape, 
and join the insurgents. Meanwhile the plantations 
lie idle, the machinery—worth, in single instances, 
hundreds of thousands of dollars—-goes to ruin; and 
the insurgents roam over the country almost at will 
—except for the trocha, and even that has not 
always proved insurmountable. 





* “Cuba in War Time.” By Richard Harding Davis. Illustrated 
by Frederic Remington. London: William Heinemann. 
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The Spanish army, meanwhile, does not generally 
pursue them far afield. If a small body makes an 
excursion, it comes back by the evening, often after 
much futile expenditure of ammunition; but the 
amount is always overstated, the cost is debited to 
the Government, and the officers concerned divide 
the proceeds, or bribe their superiors to recommend 
them for decorations “ for valour on the battlefield.” 
Hence they are in no hurry to bring the war to a 
close. A Spanish officer’s pay can hardly run to 
champagne, still less to diamonds. Yet champagne 
is their habitual beverage, and the single jeweller 
in Matanzas, amid all the ruin of the island, has 
done more business than ever before. The soldiers 
are marvellously enduring, though villainously 
treated by their officers. But the Mauser rifle is too 
good for them; and the officers themselves do not 
suppose that one bullet in ten does any execution. 
And the tactics are those of the Peninsular War. 

But what of the famous trocha—the rampart 
that was to shut in the insurgents like rats in a pit, 
so that the Spanish troops could exterminate them 
at their ease? Well, the Spanish troops clearly have 
neither the will nor the power to do anything of the 
sort. But Mr. Davis has been along the famous 
trocha for twenty-five miles—half its length—has 
drawn and photographed it, and gives us some of 
the results, It is not a mere rampart, but a cleared 
space between two parallel rows of piled-up tree 
trunks. ‘Along this space runs a military railroad ; 
on one side of this is a line of forts, and just 
beyond them a mass of barbed wire (three parallel 
rows elaborately intertwined), every yard of which, 
be it noted, as well as all the other ironwork used 
in the construction, comes from the United States. 
Every half-mile there is a large fort; midway be- 
tween each two large forts a blockhouse; and in each 
quarter mile, between the fort and the blockhouse, 
three small guardhouses, éach holding five men. 
Outside the trocha is jungle, in which bombs are 
placed. Such a structure, if suddenly attacked in 
force, might be as dangerous to its defenders as 
to the assailants. The jungle would give cover, and 
the Spanish soldiers, if they ventured outside, would 
almost certainly blow themselves up with the bombs. 
The Spanish plan of campaign, in short, is absolutely 
futile and ruinous to Spain and Cuba alike; but it is 
a great deal too profitable to those in authority to 
be stopped. The burden falls on the capitalists 
and on the non-combatants. As to atrocities, though 
a good many are manufactured in Key West, Mr. 
Davis holds that at least as many real but un- 
reported horrors occur. One is attested by a photo- 
graph taken by order of the guerilla chief (in the 
Spanish service) who committed it; others by evidence 
which comes largely from English and American 
planters, but of which unfortunately details cannot 
be published without the certainty of causing more 
atrocities. General Weyler himself, Mr. Davis tells us, 
“outraged a white woman and threw her to his black 
guards; and she lives in Sagua la Grande to-day.” 
But these single outrages, hideous as they are, 
sink into insignificance after the wholesale horrors 
of the campaign. Yet one more sample of Spanish 
methods of repression may be cited. The Spaniards 
captured thirty insurgents, and shot them, not all at 
once, but one every day for a month. Mr. Davis 
saw one of the executions; and, as a bit of de- 
scriptive writing, his account of the fate of the 
boy-patriot Rodriguez would be hard to beat. 

The island whose face has been marred for ever 
by these atrocities was one of the most beautiful in 
the world. Mr. Davis tells us of its blue skies, hung 
at dawn with pink and saffron, of its high wind- 
swept prairies, of its streams between banks of 
moss-grown rock, fringed with fern, with deep clear 
pools, and marked out in the plains by courses of 
royal palm ; but now the land is desolate, the sugar- 
cane fields burnt, and, when peace comes, there will 
be no capital to till the soil, and it will, we suppose, 
go back into jungle. 

We can hardly wonder that the sight of all this 








suffering, cruelty, and desolation should have made 
Mr. Davis a furious advocate of intervention. We 
may not agree with him, knowing the danger to the 
United States of a revival of the old Chauvinism 
which was so active there before the War of 
Secession. But if the American Government ever 
meant business, it oughtto have taken action long ago. 
General Woodford’s courteous hint that an ultimatum 
was coming has sufficed to save Spain from bank- 
ruptcy, but it is too late to do much good for Cuba. 
We do not see that anything will be effectual short 
of the Canadian Home Rule that the American 
Government is believed to favour. Should that lead 
to the complete severance of Cuba from Spain, the 
latter may console herself by the reflection that 
General Weyler and his troops have so befouled the 
Pearl of the Antilles that it is at present neither 
useful nor ornamental. When it can recover we do 
not venture tosay. The horrors described by Mr. 
Davis are so concentrated, so intense, that they are 
past imagining. 








AMERICANS AND THEIR CLOTHES, 





HERE is weeping and gnashing of teeth in 
America, there is profound consternation 
among Americans in Europe, there is a feeling 
which portends revolution among the fashionable 
inhabitants of New York; and the cause of it is 
no British aggression, no convulsion of nature, no 
national stress, but simply and solely the infamous 
provisions of what is called the Dingley Act. Many 
of us who have lately returned from the Continent 
have brought back grievances more ridiculous than 
acute from the various Customs House examinations 
to which our persons and properties have been sub- 
jected. But these grievances fade into insignificance 
beside the iniquities which returning Americans 
have found awaiting them at home. Never since 
the tea-ships sailed into Boston harbour have such 
scenes of mutiny been witnessed in an American 
port. Never since the days of the Continental System 
has the world reeled so heavily under the shock of a 
Customs Law. Since the 24th of last July the new 
regulations have been enforced at the New York 
docks with a severity never before witnessed. As 
American luggage is to the luggage of the rest of the 
world, so is the stringency of the New York Custom 
House to that of every Custom House in Europe. 
Americans who went abroad under the old law, or 
rather under the old law’s administration, have 
returned, with trunks tightly packed with the 
treasures of the tailors and milliners of Europe, to 
face a wholly new order of things. They are kept 
for hours at the docks on their arrival. Their boxes 
are ransacked. Their dressing-bags are rifled. The 
gorgeous triumphs of Worth, the sober master- 
pieces of Poole, are dragged in the dust of the 
Custom House floors, and taxed to the tune of 60 
per cent. More than that, the law assumes that 
everything which they bring back in their trunks 
has been purchased abroad, unless they can prove 
that they took it from America with them. Detec- 
tives, in the pay of the retail traders, spy upon the 
Custom House officials, and denounce any officer 
who swerves by one hair’s breadth from the cruel 
precepts of the law. The Treasury has come to the 
assistance of the tradesman, and over the harbours 
of the New World the tailor stands, like the Rhedes’” 
Colossus, portentous and supreme. 

It is difficult to read without twinges of amusement 
of the misfortunes of our well-dressed friends, or to 
resist a chuckle over the troubles of that large and 
fortunate class of people who, in the wealthy cities 
of the States, hold “the universe to be a suit of 
clothes.” The humour of the situation is the more 
apparent to us because, under the Dingley Tariff, 
the free-trading Britisher may bring in his clothes 
almost as freely as he likes. It is only the protected 
American who is robbed and humiliated on the 
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threshold of his home. But no one can seriously 
deny that the law, as it stands, isa preposterous law. 
Its history is only too characteristic of the present 
methods of American legislation. Mr. Dingley is a 
gentleman of strong opinions and very simple 
tastes. He believes that a hundred dollars — 
twenty pounds—is enough to provide an ample 
wardrobe for any man, and, what is worse, 
for any woman. He is understood to think 
that evening dress is an absurdity, and that a coat 
of grey alpaca is the most suitable form of gala 
attire. We might demur to the grey alpaca, but in 
principle we are far from saying that Mr. Dingley is 
not right. What is amazing, however, is the fact 
that a citizen of such simple tastes should have been 
able to impose his opinions by statute on what is, we 
suppose, in matters of dress, the most extravagant 
society in the world. Unfortunately, Mr. Dingley’s 
triumph cannot be attributed tothe innate Puritanism 
of the American character. It seems to have been 
due chiefly to the enterprising vigour of a league 
of retail tradesmen, and partly to the peculiar 
methods of diplomacy by which the decisions of 
Congress are obtained. The tailors, milliners, and 
hosiers of the United States determined to prevent 
American citizens from buying clothes abroad. By 
their commercial policy they have already forced 
up the prices of their goods to levels far higher than 
obtain in Europe. The next step was to extend that 
policy, and to force their compatriots to buy dear 
things of inferior quality in America rather than 
cheap things of superior quality abroad. It is 
precisely the process, we may notice, by which 
the Terrorist legislators in the French Revolu- 
tion endeavoured to enforce obedience to their 
drastic code. Accordingly these tradesmen formed 
a league under the title of the “ Merchants’ 
Board of Trade.” By methods known only to 
American lobbyists they induced the House of 
Representatives to adopt their policy so far as 
to insert a clause in the Dingley Act forbidding any 
American traveller to bring back with him into his 
country any personal baggage over the value of 100 
dollars, under penalty of paying aruinous tax. When 
the Senate struck this clause out, a conference 
was held on the question, and a committee of the 
Senate reinserted the clause. Then, when the 
Customs officers showed an inclination to interpret 
it indulgently, the retail traders came down upon 
the Treasury, and forced that department to put 
down relentlessly any attempts to relax the rigour 
of the law. ; 

Of course, it is far better that, if the law has 
been passed, it should be carried out to the letter. 
N othing can be worse for a community than to get 
into the habit—as on the question of temperance, 
for instance, many States in the Union have done 
already—of passing drastic statutes which the sense 
of the community will not tolerate, and then of 
evading or disregarding them by common consent. 
But no reflection is needed to bring home the 
absurdity of this luggage clause. The one fact that 
the sum named--100 dollars—is hardly enough, 
according to American prices, to cover the cost of a 
fashionable gown or dress-suit, is sufficient to con- 
demn this vexatious piece of sumptuary legis- 
lation. Its result is bound to be resistance or 
evasion. If the Custom House officials carry it out 
with exactness, it will inevitably lead either to 
wholesale smuggling or to an irresistible agitation 
for repeal. It is not to be supposed that a society 
so large and rich and powerful will submit to 
statutes which forbid it to buy its clothes where it 
can get them best. This is certainly a trifling motive 
to rouse a great community to the duty of asserting 
in the world of politics the influence which they 
might legitimately exercise if they cared to try, but 
which even maladministration and corruption have 
so far failed to move them to demand. It is, how- 
ever, precisely in these petty matters that the pinch 
of bad laws is most often felt. Already the triumph 
of the tailors is causing American citizens to ask 








how long their country is to be governed by rings 
of retail traders—how long private combinations 
are to be permitted to use, for their own interest 
and to the damage of the nation, all the authority 
of the State. To such a question there is only one 
reply. These abuses, and the political recklessness 
of which they are a symptom, will only continue to 
exist so long as all the “best people” in America 
neglect their public duty and desert the State. If 
they choose to exert their proper influence, and to 
take that active part in politics which they have 
too long shunned, they have grit enough in them 
to recover from far more formidable mistakes. This 
is the duty which all the friends of America will 
never cease to urge upon them. Even the whimsical 
incident of the Dingley Tariff will acquire dignity 
and importance if the tyranny of the tailors rouses 
the American public to a consciousness of the evils 
which their apathy involves, 








THE VALE OF NEATH. 





HE Vale of Neath is one of those sweet, desecrated 
districts that, one fancies, must first have been 
broken into, for minerals, by a capitalist unendowed 
with bowels. “The pity of it! the pity of it!” are 
words that come from the visitor here (not a capital- 
ist), who for the first time sees its glorious woods and 
mountains and the brisk, fresh river in the valley 
bed; and sees also the ugly muzzles of pit-banks 
protruded through the slopes of green and gold, 
the smoking chimneys of engine-rooms, and the long 
sauntering trains of coal-trucks which go click-clack 
through this fair landscape, disturbing the squirrels 
and blue-jays and magpies who still—Nature be 
praised !—cling to the beloved haunts of their un- 
sophisticated ancestry. 

The town of Neath is just Hades, if one may 
be excused hyperbole. I cannot suppose for one 
moment that any other place in the United Kingdom 
has so many public-houses and mean inns, In a 
length of thirty yards I counted seven, from the 
“Welcome to Town” to the “ Foresters’ Arms.” 
Elsewhere I observed with interest a drinking- 
saloon called “The House of Lords.” Even the 
Black Country of Staffordshire—a thirsty locality— 
would feel ashamed of Neath in the matter of its 
“pubs.” And nowhere in the Black Country would 
they stand the imputation upon local character 
implied in such notices as greet the stranger here 
on the threshold of one of the most glorious nooks 
of sylvan beauty in the kingdom, coal-mines and 
ironworks notwithstanding, to wit: “ Beware of 
Pickpockets.” Scathing testimony, methinks, to the 
immorality and hardness of heart begotten—though, 
of course, unintentionally—by the gentlemen with 
the spare thousands of pounds who began to set 
sacrilegious spades and explosives at the root of the 
Vale of Neath’s charms. 

And yet, though Neath is such a nightmare hole, 
it has a bit of a castle and very many beauteous 
bits of an abbey in the midst of its smuts. The 
castle is not much, even if you can find it: so 
enclosed is it by concentric rings of uncomely town 
hovels, with slatternly women at the doors and 
colliers taking a day off to air their clattering clogs 
on the domestic pavement and gaze at the severe 
charms of their canine pets. J, for my part, tres- 
passed in undesirable backyards in quest of it, 
caught glimpses of its ivied stones, but never got at 
it. And so I left it alone, and made for the abbey, 
which used to be famous for its magnificence and 
melodious carillons. This I did reach, through rough 
black mud, with melodious machinery instead of bells 
dinning my ears. It is bounded on the north by 
hovels and ironworks, an area littered with rusty 
iron wheels and fragments; on the south by a “ pea- 
soup” canal, ironworks, and coal-mines ; on the east 
by ironworks and the smoke of Neath town; and on 
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the west by the arm of a canal, with about ten wrecked 
canal boats sunk or half-sunk in the water, more 
ironworks, and more coal-mines. The jackdaws— 
faithful, reverent birds—that screech and flutter 
about the pinnacles of its ruins are, of course, black. 
The stone of the fabric is, by its nature, somewhat 
swarthy ; and the ivy that decks it lavishly, as if in 
pity of it, seems rather more black than green. It 
is a‘ funereal ruin. But it is protected from more 
than meteorological decay by nice, unclimbable, 
rusty iron railings, with a wicket opened by a lady 
who dwells in a gloomy dark recess of the ruin, 
curtseys in acknowledgment of a gratuity, and tells 
you she “’stands no Engleesh.” Whether she only 
fails to comprehend the speech of London, or will 
not tolerate it, she leaves you to find out. 

When Cromwell and the Commissioners decreed the 
abbey’s doom there were here only eight monks, who 
had quite as much income as was good for them in 
£132 per annum. Doubtless in those days the River 
Neath hard by yielded plenty of salmon and trout, 
and of deer and smaller game there was abundance 
in the woods on the hills, scarcely even conjecturable 
now through the thick grimy haze which holds this 
lower reach of the sweet vale. People do not in 
these times fish the lower Neath, unless they want 
old iron, old boots, or dead dogs! 

But let us get hence, nine miles up the stream, 
and mark the astounding change. Once out of the 
all-pervading smoke, the sway of beauty reasserts 
itself. On either hand the mountains swing royally 
high, with ruddied summits where the bracken is 
dying in a pure atmosphere, or blue summits where 
the rock crops out and stares defiance at the clouds 
that so often embrace it. Below are bright, green 
meadows and dense far-extending woods: now, in the 
late autumn of the year, crimson and russet and 
green and gold and purple. The colours are almost 
too strong for credence, but there they are, though 
you put on two pairs of spectacles to help your 
sceptical eyesight. The Crag of the Lake to the 
east raises its noble riven head 1,920 feet above sea- 
level. The seam down its face is the beginning of 
one of the many cascading rivulets which make the 
Neath (so frightful at Neath) in its upper parts 
the first stream in the land for waterfalls. Never 
mind the collieries now, even though they do mar 
Resolven very much with the long tail of waggons 
marked “Cory Bros.,” fully laden, proceeding from 
the heart of a wood with the roar of cascades from 
right and left. 

So to Glyn Neath, whence the railway climbs 
high, embosomed in these tuneful woods, towards 
Merthyr, where all is black again, and clogs are 
again the vogue, and public houses abound. We are 
not for Merthyr, thank God! 

Nearer to the River Neath’s sublime mysteries and 
charms than Glyn Neath station you cannot go by 
railway. From Glyn Neath to Pont Neath Vaughan, 
up the valley, it is two miles and a half, with a 
narrowing river and fewer collieries. At Pont 
Neath Vaughan there are no collieries, only the 
powder works of Curtis & Harvey. These, how- 
ever, have chosen a lovely site at the base of a crag 
which lifts its precipice of nearly two hundred feet 
sheer from the banks of the Mellte, Neath’s inimit- 
able chief affluent. One hopes there may never be 
an explosion here; but, in one’s innocence and 
anxiety, one fears. It would be quite too bad if 
this vestibule of beauty were to be wrecked. Some, 
indeed, might think that it is wrecked already by 
the dozens of men loitering outside the factory gates 
and smoking their postprandial pipes (on no account 
permitted inside) until the clang of the two-o’clock 
factory bell summons them within. But it is not; 
though one would like to borrow for the factory these 
mortuary words from the Glyn Neath Churchyard : 
“In loveing rememberance.” It might just as well 
be somewhere else. 

Near Pont Neath Vaughan the Little Neath, 
the Perddyn, the Sychnant, and the Mellte unite 
to form the River Neath. Each of these main 








constituents of the brown river by the abbey comes 
bustling or hurling itself down a deep glen cloven 
in the mountains and wooded on both sides to the 
sky-line. There are more waterfalls than furlongs 
to their courses; nor is this saying little, for the 
Mellte in its five-mile zig-zag from Ystradfellte to 
Pont Neath has not a tame yard of waterway. More- 
over, the Mellte receives the Hepste from the east, and 
in current opinion the Spout of Snow, on the Hepste, 
is the most admirable waterfall in the district. 
I do not think it is that; but there is something 
piquant in being able to stand underneath the Spout 
of Snow while this shoots its tons of stream over 
you, wetting you only moderately. The cry of 
water in all these glens is unceasing, and now, at 
all events, the woods are in a wondrous splendour of 
colouring. For hundreds of feet steep above you— 
in places inaccessible with rocks—the trees climb 
densely together, and you must swing on your rough 
way as much by clinging to their boughs as by 
trusting to your feet. Twice in an afternoon [ 
paused and stared at a squirrel not five yards from 
me on a mossy limb of a tree; and the fascination, 
I rejoice to say, was mutual. Thoreau would have 
loved these woods of Neath’s tributaries with a holy 
love. 

Names tell nothing, else I could rattle off a few 
Welsh words to show that the waterfalls have been 
discovered and duly christened. But only some of 
them. As I have said, the streams are little else save 
cascades. The greater falls—those from forty to fifty 
feet high—for convenience sake, bear names ; others 
you may christen at pleasure. Nor will you, in your 
lonely scrambling, meet anyone to tell you that you 
have been anticipated in this privilege. 

And what tasty, fresh, ozony liquor it is that 
these bright agitated affluents carry down to the 
polluting lower valley! All is purity and beauty 
up here; ten miles south, nearly all is foul and ugly. 
There is, however, thanks to volition, no necessity 
to brood over the disappointing maturity of these 
gay, handsome young striplings who thus run so 
noble and reckless a tilt against the unknown 
Future. They are lovely and pleasant in their 
Present, and that may suffice, if you will. 

From the sources of these beautiful streams 
to the summits of the Fforest Fawr, or Great 
Forest, it is only a step. Here you have abso- 
lute solitude, heather, stones, bogs, and fogs: a 
a pure air, of course, besides. Nor need you look to 
the south, or turn your glasses on the smoke and 
long chimneys only too easily discernible where the 
River Neath, prematurely old and degraded, slouches 
into the sea. 








FORBIDDEN 
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S there, in rerum natura, such a thing asa “ bad 
book”? The old European governments said 
Yes, and had their Lord High Executioner, or their 
common hangman, to commit such to the flames, 
with the guilty writer bound upon them, as in some 
moral and edifying suttee, or whole-burnt holocaust. 
But now we have ceased to find our pleasure in this 
banquet of the fierce Mexican gods. We burn no 
literary celebrities; and few, indeed, are the books 
which we decline to read on the score of danger in 
them. The Roman Index is a dead letter; the 
Inquisition of Spain, the London Star-Chamber and 
Court of High Commission, even the German censor- 
ship which affrighted Heine and his generation, are 
curiosities no longer dreadful, antiques and mummies 
from the past, not stern-eyed judges, armed with 
whips and thumbscrews to tame and appal the 
daring innovator. What Constitution in modern 
days has not included as a great first principle, or 
axiom self-evident, the liberty of the Press? And 
who would venture now to refute the sublime 
eloquence of Milton? Who would so much as dis- 
pute the arguments brought forward by logicians 
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and statesmen like Von Humboldt or Stuart Mill, 
which, if the popular view may be trusted, offer us 
the final, the decisive word on a question wrangled 
over during centuries ? 

Well, but there may be a wider question. If we 
antiquate the cruel and absurd laws which by their 
inefficiency prove their incompetence, do we at once 
grant that every book, and every kind of book, is 
innocent reading? The former discussions were 
dogmatic, religious, transcendental, in the narrowest 
sense political or judiciary; we are now concerned 
with a question of biology, and neither Milton nor 
Mill, who wrote before Darwin, can throw much 
light upon it. For certainly we may ask, and as 
moralising critics often are bound to ask, whether 
a given volume, brilliant perhaps in form, exciting 
and absorbing in conduct, and the talk of the hour, 
is or is not unwholesome, and, therefore, if evolution 
means the survival of the humanly fittest, worthy 
to be put on the social Index? An inquiry not at 
all out of season, but difficult, far-reaching, and pro- 
found, unless we decide it offhand by our likings 
and dislikings. Social health, not dogmatic rectitude, 
is the objective, as military men would say, of these 
considerations and the line of action to which 
they might lead. Iastead of doctors of divinity, 
we must turn for help to doctors of medicine. 
The evil to be guarded against is no longer 
heresy, but insanity; the poison, if such it be, lies 
hidden in flowers, in works of art and literature 
strictly so-called, not in formal treatises which are 
akin to science, or in religious polemics, diatribes 
against the monstrous. regiment of churches, or 
folios dealing out anathemas upon the Roman 
Antichrist. We live in a new world, which, to an 
incredible extent, is a world of books. May we, 
ought we, to wander therein as we list, fearing no 
evil because we know no sin? 

The common judgment, especially of women who 
are a little educated, replies in the affirmative. But 
science—experimental biology, psycho-physics, and 
the painful but enlightening observation of the 
insane—tends to set up an Index of forbidden books, 
the disregard of which has its penalties no less 
terrible than fire and faggot. Beginning without 
prejudice, biology arrives at this conclusion by its 
own method and on grounds peculiar to itself. The 
governing word is “suggestion,” a term which in 
recent years the general public has accepted with 
more insight into its depth and compass than any 
age previous to ours could pretend to. “ Suggestion” 
is the invading of a weak personality by a strong 
one. The media through which it acts are various 
and disparate—from a touch or a look to the mani- 
fold subtleties of intercourse that end, as so many 
suits at law have instructed us, in complete subjuga- 
tion of the victim. Eloquence is suggestion, personal 
beauty is suggestion, taking ways are suggestion; 
music, acting, plastic figures, certain kinds of in- 
toxicants, the mere sight of definite acts or the 
reading and hearing of them, mesmeric trance and 
hypnotism— all these are suggestion. And the 
principle to be borne in mind is this: an influence 
of the suggestive kind, once set up, continues by 
some power within it to affect the patient, though 
the source which occasioned it be withdrawn. 
Influence is possession ; the other and more power- 
ful personality, once it has got in, governs like a 
parasite which has utterly subdued to itself the 
organism on which it feeds. When material things 
hurt us, we remove from their presence, and they, 
as 1t were, cease to be; they cannot do harm except 
in contact. Persons and their influences have a 
more astonishing range of energy. Looks, words, 
writings, live on for ever; they are winged, and 
nestle in our hearts; they grow to be a part of 
ourselves, indissoluble as the spirit into which they 
have darted their power. But, if so much be made 
out by science, careless of religious or dogmatic 
issues, can the same science discriminate, for 
example, in literature between those influences 
which help evolution forward and those which 








would thrust it down to levels it has long since 
quitted ? 

The authorities say that it can. As men differ, 
so do books; and the feelings called out, entertained, 
and finally made predominant in readers by many 
modern books—French, perhaps, most of all—are, in 
a single word, disintegrating. They feed the lower 
centres of life and starve the higher. They foster, 
let us term it, day-dreaming or reverie, in which, 
though nothing criminal be done, the affections, and 
with them the motives of conduct, are imperceptibly 
turned to base, selfish, unclean, or abnormal desires. 
We live by our mental choices, which at last deter- 
mine character; it is not so much the thing he acts 
that shows us a man as the thing he wills and covets, 
and allows his imagination to dwell upon, Hence, 
the inward atmosphere no less than the air we 
breathe may be unhealthy, or poisoned with mephitie 
vapours; and the spirit will die of them, that is to 
say, will be transformed into a lower and a less 
human type. Not all at once will these deadly airs 
be perceptible; they steal away life by little and 
little ; but give them time, let the dose be repeated, 
make certain thoughts or fantasies the abiding 
mental horizon, and there is no degradation which 
they will not bring to pass. Especially will they eat 
out the substance of nobler and more difficult beliefs, 
making them appear to be incredible as the visions 
of a child unacquainted with reality and the world 
of experience. For it is by what Mark Pattison has 
called “the slow innutrition ” of this faculty or the 
other that we come to work out in ourselves an 
individual pattern, or predominant mechanism of 
thought and action, which in course of time is the 
whole man. Suppose, now, not units or tens, but thou- 
sands falling under the spell of such day-dreaming— 
it happened in the France of 1789 and the magician 
was Rousseau—we shall then have an instance to 
startle and appal, of society leaving its senses and 
going out of its mind—going mad, as Bishop Butler 
thought possible—which yet can be traced to one 
single writer, and to the suggestion conveyed by him 
in half-a-dozen books, each as dangerous as attractive, 
but every one of them confirming the scientific truth 
which biology has since elucidated with so remark- 
able an array of evidence. 

That these Evangels of Rousseau were not whole- 
some is now generally admitted, even by such as 
recognise in them elements of beauty and flashes of 
high inspiration. But later schools, which glory in 
the name of “ Decadent”—a singular device to 


stamp on one’s forehead — are destitute of the ° 


generous enthusiasm that almost persuades us to 
forgive Rousseau the multitude of his sins. These 
are by design anarchic and self-regarding; their 
pleasure is to enfeeble judgment and relax the 
cords of self-control ; they aim deliberately at 
exalting the lower centres of life above the 
higher, and in this inverted mysticism they have 
found an art and a religion. The impulses which 
they foster would, if unchecked, run riot till the 
blood was vitiated, the nerves disordered, the 
brain steeped in lethargy. Nor, as physicians 
say, will these tendencies be hindered of their 
consummation because their activity begins and 
continues for a long while in the mind _ itself. 
This is the critical point not to be overlooked or 
forgotten. How it is that fancies merely indulged, 
not acted upon, should so dissipate the powers of 
the body we cannot tell; there is no way of 
tracing a connection which is yet beyond con- 
troversy. But so it is. In every place where 
the insane are tended some cases will be found 
of persons who, never committing themselves 
outwardly to excess, have destroyed their vital 
forces by pernicious day-dreaming long continued. 
But we must regard the literature now in question 
as the food and fuel of such indulgence—criminal 
because likely to end in disaster, and unwholesome 
inasmuch as it chokes the avenues by which better 
thoughts could reach them and communion be held 
with all that makes for sanity and progress. 
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The widespread influence of a literature so 
destructive, existing in forms refined or common- 
place, and taken to be a matter of no moment, has, 
at last, impressed the guardians of our mental 
health and vigour. But how is it to be arrested? 
Not by public enactment, it would seem, although 
outside Francesomecareistaken that books too grossly 
offensive shall not be exhibited on every bookstall. 
Criticism may do much; and it would be well if 
reviewers, who talk now and then loftily about the 
freedom and the dignity of art, would condescend 
to learn a little of that which biological science 
could teach them; if they would not prate so much 
of the form and vivacity of artistic productions, 
but would look to their human or ethical value, and 
consider them from this hygienic point of view. 
They need not be ashamed of doing so; the method 
is as old as Aristotle, and was known to Shakspere. 
Certainly, unless evolution be an empty name, 
literature must have a bearing upon it for good or 
evil; and to take that bearing into account is 
worthy of the critic who happens not to be 
enamoured of decadence and the “lower life-centres.” 
But, until the public reason come to the help of 
individuals, each must be his own critic and estab- 
lish the Index librorum prohibitorum which is suit- 
able to his education, tastes, and temperament. He 
will have a safe guide in that word which we have 
borrowed from physicians, “ disintegration.” Every 
book disintegrates which weakens judgment, en- 
thrones impulse where reason should rule, cultivates 
the monstrous or abnormal, and resolves existence 
into a chaos of contending sensations where the 
most enervating aims at the mastery over manliness 








MUSIC, 
dentine 
F the great provincial Festivals of Birmingham, 
Leeds, and Norwich served no other purpose, 
they would do abundant good by enabling our 
leading composers to produce from time to time 
important works. There are not many foreign 
masters—scarcely any, in fact—who cultivate with 
success the kind of music suitable for production at 
an English Festival of the highest class. Brahms 
and Tchaikowsky were both represented in the 
programme of the Birmingham Festival, which 
terminated at the end of last week; and nothing 
gave greater delight than the Russian composer’s 
“Pathetic Symphony,” the finest work of the kind 
since the days of Beethoven. But the two greatest 
symphonic writers of our own time have passed 
away; while of the three principal operatic com- 
posers of the middle and latter part of the century, 
Verdi—now in his eighty-fifth year—alone remains. 
Of the leading English composers whose work used 
generally to be met with in Festival programmes one 
only—Sir Alexander Mackenzie—was unrepresented 
at Birmingham, an omission possibly not unconnected 
with the complaints made a few years ago by Sir 
Alexander of the terms in which Festival com- 
mittees dealt with composers invited to supply new 
works, 

The unchallenged masterpiece of the Festival—a 
work worthy of being ranked with the greatest that 
the Birmingham Festival has produced,from Mendels- 
sohn’s Flijah to Gounod’s Redemption—was the Re- 
quiem of Professor Villiers Stanford. This composer, 
whose command of all the resources of his art is ac- 
knowledged by everyone, issometimes reproached with 
being deficient in one of its first essentials: melodic 
invention. In his Cunterbury Pilgrims (like Wagner 
in the Meistersingers) he ridicules those composers 
who depend for a cheap, popular success on conven- 
tional songs of vulgar type; and the dryness of this 
work, as of the still drier Savonarola which suc- 
ceeded it, suggested the idea that its composer had 
formally declared war against all rhythmical melody 





—familiarly known as “tune.” His spirited choral 
ballads have, however, done much to shake this 
notion, which was finally dispelled by his interesting 
and charming operaof Shamus O' Brien. There is more 
melodic matter, and certainly not less constructive 
art, in the Requiem than in any previous work of 
Professor Stanford’s. The last twenty years have 
given us four Requiems of a high order—the Requiem 
of Verdi, composed in memory of Manzoni; the Pro- 
testant Requiem of Brahms, in memory of the 
Germans who fell in the war of 1870; the Requiem 
of the Bohemian composer, Dvorak; and now the 
Requiem of Professor Villiers Stanford, well worthy 
of being classed with the other three. 

The Carl Rosa performances during the past week 
have been particularly interesting. After the fuss 
made in Italy, and even outside Italy, about the 
“new Italian school,” it is interesting to see the 
only successful products of this school represented 
together the same evening in the shape of Mas- 
cagni’s Cavalleria Rusticana and Leoncavallo’s 
I Pagliacci. The two works are well played by the 
Carl Rosa Company; and the large audience 
attracted by the combination proved its satisfac- 
tion by long and frequent bursts of applause, 
The new tenor, Mr. Lloyd d’Aubigné, who is 
receiving abundant opportunities of displaying 
such merit as he possesses, played the part and 
sang the music of Turiddu with considerable 
vigour. But, like so many young artists bent on 
the discovery of a “new reading,” he has found it 
possible to represent the typical village seducer as 
yielding, in spite of his better nature, to the 
feminine fascinations brought to bear upon him; 
and Verga, the author of the tale and of the drama on 
which the opera is founded, meant, of course, that he 
should not be without noble qualities. Turiddu’s re- 
deeming point, however, is the conscientiousness and 
courage with which he sacrifices his life by way of 
atonement for the treachery he has practised towards 
his friend. One has, meanwhile, seen La Cavalleria 
Rusticana so often since its first production in 
London that a little novelty in the interpretation 
is permissible, if only for the sake of change. The 
new tenor should himself in this respect be well 
satisfied, or he must be hard indeed to please. He 
has now been heard as Faust, as Rodolphe in the 
Vie de Bohéme, as Romeo, and as Turiddu—four 
different impersonations in eight days, and all 
creditable ones. Mr. Lloyd d’Aubigné is evidently 
a tenor after the manager’s own heart, or so 
many opportunities would not be offered to him; 


nor if he failed to turn them to good account would | 


they be so often renewed. He is neither a light 
tenor nor a “robust” one, but something between 
the two. He has not yet undertaken any Wagner 
parts, though there is no reason for believing them 
to be beyond his means. He might possibly prove 
as good a Tannhiiuser as M. Berthold; he would 
certainly show himself a better Lobengrin than 
M. Brozel. 

The performance in which M. Berthold assumed 
for the first time in England the part of Tannhiiuser 
was, on the whole, a very good one. The new tenor, 
while singing his music with a fair degree of ex- 
pression, did not distinguish himself as an actor. 
Neither the voluptuous beauty of Venus nor the 
maidenly purity of Elizabeth seemed much to affect 
him. But he bore himself well; he knew his part, 
and, in a musical sense, seemed to feel it. Madame 
Marie Duma, who, off and on, has been singing with 
the Carl Rosa Company for some years past, was 
excellent as Elizabeth. All Wagner’s maidens are 
destined apparently to find on the stage rather 
matronly representatives, the chest development 
demanded by the singing of his somewhat exacting 
music being but little in accord with the slender 
figure that one naturally attributes to the graceful 
damsels of his poetic dreams. Few artists, how- 
ever, have fulfilled all the requirements of the 
part of Elizabeth in so satisfactory a manner as 
Madame Marie Duma, The new singer—new at 
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least to London—who appeared in the char- 
acter of Venus, Miss Rondés by name, sang her 
music well; though the doubtful strains assigned 
to the Wagnerian Venus (that Venus of the 
Olympian decadence who in Tannhiiuser’s misty 
days was looked upon as a mere enchantress) are 
not such as one would associate with the earlier 
Venus, “delight of gods and men.” Mr. Ludwig, 
the representative of Wolfram, is a well-known 
Wagnerian singer whose Vanderdecken, in the 
Flying Dutchman, has never been surpassed. In 
the less dramatic, far less picturesque, figure of 
Wolfram he is but moderately impressive. But his 
impersonation is an effective one, all the same; and 
he sings with fine expression the justly admired 
address to the evening star. 

In Lohengrin the only two leading parts quite 
satisfactorily filled were those of Elsa and of Ortrud, 
both of them finely played and finely sung by 
Mlle. Elandi and Mlle. Olitzka. M. Brozel, who in 
I Pagliacci sings and declaims with so much passion, 
strives vainly to grapple with the difficult music of 
Wagner, which he delivers in a nervous and almost 
fidgety style. 








THE DRAMA. 





“THE CHILDREN OF THE Kinc”’—“ NEVER AGAIN.” 


FAIRY Tale in Three Acts ”—there could 

be no more alluring announcement on any 
playbill. Why in the theatre do we get so few 
fairy tales? M. Brunetiére, I suppose, would answer : 
Because the essence of drama is the conflict of wills, 
whereas fairy-tale people are acted upon rather than 
act; they “dree their weird.” Another reason, I 
conjecture, is that the enjoyment of a fairy tale 
demands the childlike mood, and that is not the 
mood of a crowd collected in a theatre. Is it from 
this fear that a fairy tale pure and simple will not 
suffice for the theatre that The Children of the King, 
as they call the new Teutonism imported at the 
Court Theatre from Munich, is padded out with 
rough, everyday, and most tedious fooling, and 
that, further, it is made to assume quasi-symbolic 
airs, with allusions to theories of government 
and I know not what else of “grown-up” non- 
sense? The sheer fairy-tale element of the thing— 
the wicked old witch with her spells and her 
poisoned loaf, the goosegirl and the vagabond 
prince who becomes a swineherd for her sake, the 
faithful minstrel, the little broombinder’s daughter 
who is the only one of all the crowd in Hellabrunn 
to divine in goosegirl and swineherd the children 
of kings—this element is altogether charming. So, 
too, is Humperdinck’s music—strange, unquiet music 
which thrills the nerves and knocks at the heart. 
But the humours of the Hellabrunn crowd—the inn- 
keeper and his bouncing daughter, the bibulous 
woodcutter, the starveling broombinder, and the 
rest—well, that is not so charming. As for the 
players, many of them have the air of straying out 
of an operetta; but four of them, at any rate, save 
the situation. Miss Cissie Loftus’s goosegirl is an 
exquisitely beautiful performance, the prince of Mr. 
Martin Harvey and the minstrel of Mr. Dion Bouci- 
cault are true fairy-tale people; and little Miss Lina 
Verdi, as the broombinder’s daughter, is the sweetest 
of fairy-tale children. They have been at great pains 
with the scenery and the costumes ; the whole enter- 
tainment is a novelty; and, exceptis excipiendis, a 
very delightful novelty. 

The Vaudeville Theatre would appear to be 
striving to live up—or down—to its name; it has 
become the London home of French farce. After 
A Night Out we have Never Again, an Anglo- 
American version of Le Truc de Séraphin, by MM. 
Maurice Desvalli¢res and Antony Mars. Séraphin 
was the concierge of No. 25 rue Sardine and his truc 
Was to send anonymous letters to husbands (or 








wives) accusing their wives (or husbands) of infidelity 
—proof to be had at No. 25. When the victim called 
he (or she) was referred to Séraphin’s accomplice, the 
hatter on the ground floor, who would explain to 
him (or her) that the anonymous letter was a hoax, 
and in the process of explanation would sell him (or 
her) a hat or two. He (or she) departed consoled, 
and the hatter halved the profits with his friend 
Séraphin. I may remark that Séraphin’s trick 
is really a trick of the authors; it is a pre- 
text for bringing all the husbands and wives 
in the cast to No. 25 rue Sardine. Here an 
elderly husband, M. Ribot, is the tenant of a 
flat, in which he arranges to dine téte-a-téte 
with a fascinating lady whom he had met at 
Trouville, Mme. Katzenjammer. But it so happens 
that Katzenjammer, the lady’s husband, also rents 
this flat—which is let out by the concierge Séraphin 
to two parties, on the well-known plan of Box and 
Cox. Ribot’s son-in-law, Vignon, is another old 
flame of Mme. Katzenjammer, and accident brings 
him also to the flat. The presence of Mme. Ribot 
and Mme. Vignon is sufficiently accounted for by 
Séraphin’s anonymous letters. Other visitors to the 
flat are M. and Mme. Lavrille, who, having made 
Ribot’s acquaintance during the period of his flirta- 
tion with Mme. Katzenjammer at Trouville, suppose 
him to be Katzenjammmer himself. Have I 
made matters quite clear? Do you understand 
why everybody is to be found at No. 25 rue Sardine? 
Very well; I have done enough for honour. I 
will not recount the series of incidents in the game 
of blind man’s buff which the various personages 
play at No. 25 in the attempt to hide from one 
another. It would be more honest to say that I 
cannot; the incidents were too rapid in succession 
for me to follow them all, and most of those which 
I did follow I have now forgotten. But I have not 
forgotten that I laughed ; and if I am not proud of 
my laughter, I am not ashamed of it. I see that one 
journalist has expressed himself as sorry for every- 
body concerned with the production, even for the 
public who found it amusing. This lofty attitude 
strikes me as somewhat absurd. It is true that 
Never Again is not a masterpiece of fastidious 
delicacy, and that it is throughout noisy, “ knock- 
about,” pantomimic. But why banish wild, extrava- 
gant, riotous fun from the stage? It has its place 
there. And there is at least one feature of the 
Vaudeville performance which is well above the 
plane of mere tomfoolery. This is the sketch 
of Katzenjammer, an inordinately vain, pomp- 
ous, fatuous musician, elaborated with curious 
minuteness and rich humour by an actor imported 
from America, Mr. Ferdinand Gottschalk. Miss 
Agnes Miller, another American importation, plays 
with almost stunning and dazzling vivacity as 
Katzenjammer’s wife. The acting of their English 
partners, Mr. George Giddens and Mr. Allan 
Aynesworth, Miss Maggie Fisher and Miss Mary 
Clayton, is also good farce acting of its kind. No, 
I can really see no reason why I should pity 
myself for having laughed at Never Again. 


A. B. W. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





ROSSINI AND BEETHOVEN. 


Srr,—I have just seen your notice of a blunder (if it be a 
blunder) in a quotation in M. Bellaigue’s article on my 
“Beethoven and his Nine Symphonies,” p. 362, in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes of August 15th. But is it a blunder? 
Rossini’s words, as given in Elwart’s “ Histoire de la Société 
des Concerts,” p. 204, are: “Je ne pourrais en faire un sem- 
blable.” Surely my translation of that—I myself could not 
make anything to touch it”—which M. Bellaigue has adopted, 
is right? At any rate, it appears to me that the rendering 
suggested by you does not express Rossini’s meaning. If, on 
consideration, you find this is so, I should be obliged if you 
would kindly contradict it.—Yours faithfully, 
Lower Sydenham, 8.E., October 9th. 


G. GROVE 
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AUTUMN. 





HE petals fell long since, and now the leaves 
Follow the way of all the failing earth, 
The destined way for everything that breathes, 
The way of death, of darkness, and of dearth; 
The way he wends to-morrow who now grieves 
For his dead friend. Death’s way? The way of 
Birth! 
Except the seed be shaken from the sheaves 
To rot within the ground—'tis nothing worth. 


Death seals our wishes with the stamp of power, 
Each known behest Love hastens to obey. 
Such as we were within the recent hour, 
Such are our children of a later day. 
In them we live again. O priceless dower 
Of Life and Love that cannot pass away! 


ALICE LAW. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





Mr. MEREDITH'S Poems.—II. 


“ A LL the world’s a stage——” Excuse me, all the 

world is nothing of the sort, and all the men 
and women are not merely players. Shakespeare 
made Jaques, with perfect propriety, assert that 
they are, just as he made Hamlet assert, with perfect 
propriety, 

“Sure He that made us with such large discourse, 

Looking before and after, gave us not 

That capability and god-like reason 

To fust in us unus’d.” 


If one remark be just ten times as true as the other, 
the reason is simply that Hamlet happens to be a 
study in character and Jaques a study in “ humour” 
—in “humour” not as the word is understood 
nowadays by professionally comic writers, but as 
the Elizabethans understood it. Jaques is just a 
man “in his humour,” giving play to an ironical 
habit (call it not biliousness!) as gloomy as open-air 
life in the forest of Arden allowed, and no gloomier. 
Tt was his whim for the moment to consider all the 
world as a stage, and he elaborated the conceit in 
very pretty rhetoric which no doubt fetched a round 
of applause in the playhouse. Shakespeare never 
meant it seriously for a moment. Yet I have known 
small urchins set to learn the passage by heart, and 
afterwards stuck upon the table to recite it in 
accents of conviction to their elders, who shook 
their heads sagely and perhaps fished up some 
comment on the poet’s insight, together with half 
a sovereign for the callow executant. The world is 
wonderful! 


But it is not a stage: and Mr. Meredith has never 
tired of proclaiming that it is not. It is not a Vale 
of Tears, or an Inn, or a Prison, or a here-for-a- 
moment-then-above makeshift for the hurrying soul ; 
but pre-eminently it is not a stage, with a painted 
background. Man is of the earth, earth’s child, born 
here to recognise his placeand improve his inheritance. 
Earth is man’s mother, nurse and teacher, giving him 
sustenance and wisdom. His life and death are not 
mere preliminaries to his own future existence some- 
where else (in spite of what he hears from pulpits); 
he is here to execute a trust for those who shall 
come after him ; his future state—if there be one, as 
it is permissible to hope—he can only secure by 
first mastering the lesson he was placed here to learn ; 
and this lesson is above all things calculated to purge 
him of egoism and liberate him from fussy concern 
about his own soul. In other words he must save 
his soul by losing it, or at least forgetting to bother 
about it in the stir of the big battle. The cause he 
fights for does indeed include the cause of his own 
soul, as the immensely great includes the very little ; 
but it is the cause of all men, the cause of earth, 
the cause of the Universe, and so (as we hope) the 
cause of Divine Wisdom. What man has to learn 





here is to accept discipline, to eat the camp bread, 
fall into rank with the marching legions, contribute 
his loyal enthusiasm, and drop, when his time comes, 
still loyal, with a cheer for his comrades and the flag 
as they pass and leave him. In that beautiful book 
“The Bard of the Dimbovitza” (Part I.) there is a 
poem of a soldier who falls at the very beginning of 
the fight, and is laid by the trees to await burial— 


“ And when they came upon the morrow’s morn 
To dig his grave, 
_ He sorrowed, that he must go down to it 
Not knowing and all impotent to ask 
Which way the fight had gone. 
Into his grave they shut him fast 
And told him naught of it; 
And ever since he still doth ask himself 
Which way it went—nor can he sleep in peace.” 


Mr. Meredith assumes in his fighters such an un- 
selfish loyalty; and the service of his Muse is to 
sustain them with assurances, so that, after fighting 
well, they may sleep in peace. 


For a thoughtful and, to my thinking, precise 
analysis of Mr. Meredith's “ message’’ I would refer 
the reader to an essay printed, some three years 
ago, by Mr. Allan Monkhouse in a little volume 
entitled “Books and Plays.” As Mr. Monkhouse 
says, there is nothing comfortable about the message 
—that is, in the sense in which an arm-chair is 
comfortable. 

“TI promise no more, save that feasting will come 

To a mind and a body no longer inversed ; 

The sense of large charity over the land; 

Earth’s wheaten of wisdom dispensed in the rough, 

And a bell ringing thanks for a sustenance meal 
Through the active machine: lean fare, 

But it carries a sparkle!” 


This kind of thing, no doubt, is “incredibly un- 
attractive to a bourgeois world.” Yet, austere and 
reasonable, it (the whole creed) gives footing where 
was the quaking bog. The mystery is still a mystery, 
but it is less a burden if we realise that the season’s 
changes, sunshine, wind, and rain, the habits of 
birds and beasts, growth and decay, are not merely 
the facts by which we must shape our course, but 
are part of our own existence, that the stars are no 
alien lights, for :-— 


“The fire is in them whereof we are born, 
The music of their motion may be ours.” 


On one point, I own, Mr. Meredith’s austerity 
puzzles me. To illustrate my difficulty by an 
instance—if I see a fly blunder into a spider's 
web my impulse (I suppose it to be the impulse 
of ninety-nine men in a hundred) is to rip him 
out and release him. I admit that this is hard 
on the spider. But is it mere sickly sentiment 
that prompts a cheap rescue? I gather from Mr. 
Meredith’s “ Whimper of Sympathy” that it is. 
Spiders must feed: and no doubt the rescue of a 
fly is illogical enough in one who eats beef and 
mutton. The logic is rotten, I grant. But is the 
impulse itself unsound? The same impulse, in a 
man who had conquered some of his appetites, 
might carry him into vegetarianism. Now to 
become a vegetarian would—for me at any rate— 
be a highly heroical step. I don’t waste time on 
sentimentalising about war and butchers, because 
with me all pity spent in that direction would 
necessarily be sentimentality and cant. I have 
never trained myself to do without beef, and 
the world just yet has never made a serious 
effort to do without warfare. But at the same 
time I can conceive it possible that the world 
would be better if men abstained from butchering 
each other and the beasts. Therefore it seems to 
me that the impulse may have merit, feebly and 
idiotically as we respond to it. Mr. Meredith 
decides the impulse :— 


“ Hawk or shrike has done this deed 
Of downy feathers: rueful sight! 
Sweet sentimentalist invite 
Your bosom’s Power to intercede. 
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So hard it seems that one must bleed 
Because another needs will bite ! 

All round we find cold Nature slight 
The feelings of the totter-knee’d.” 


We cannot prevent the hawk from killing the 
smaller bird; and if we could, and did, we should be 
killing the hawk of hunger. But is it therefore 
entirely vain and useless for us to pity the smaller 
bird? Is it within the power of man to direct his 
pity only upon suffering which he is able to prevent? 
And may it not be that only by exercising his 
compassion upon many things he discovers the few 
which he can prevent ? 


“ Martin’s Puzzle,” in fact, is the puzzle for all of 
us. Martin, the cobbler, sees a small crippled girl 
pass along the village street. He knows her history, 
and that her deformities are all the work of careless 
fools, and he meditates upon a God who can allow 
such things to be wrought by fools— 


“She’s the victim of fools: that seems nearer the mark. 
On earth there are engines and numerous fools, 
Why the Lord can permit them, we’re still in the dark; 
He does, and in some sort of way they're His tools, 
It's a roundabout way, with respect let me add 


Here’s a creature made carefully—carefully made! 

Put together with craft, and then stamped on, and why? 
The answer seems nowhere : it’s discord that’s played. 

The sky’s a blue dish !—an implacable sky ! 


“Stop a moment. I seize an idea from the pit. 

They tell us that discord, though discord, alone, 
Can be harmony when the notes properly fit : 

Am I judging all things from a single false tone? 
Is the Universe one immense Organ that rolls 

From devils to angels? I’m blind with the sight. 
It pours such a splendour on heaps of poor souls! 

I might try at kneeling with Molly to-night.” 


Yes; but may it not pour a eplendour even on 
the poor soul which is sorry because a bird has been 
slaughtered? That “ whimper of sympathy” may 
strike the austere moralist as a false note—even a 
ludicrously false one. But possibly it went to form 
the chord struck when man invented the life-boat. 


For the time the reader will have had enough; 
but a good deal remains to be said, and we will 
return to the book in a week or two, I hope. 


A. T. QC, 








REVIEWS. 





A STARRY-POINTING PYRAMID. 


Tre Poetry or RosBert Burns. Edited by W. E. Henley 
and T. F. Henderson. Vols. II]. and IV. Edinburgh 
T.C. & E. C. Jack. 


N eminent critic has said that biographers and 
commentators “so numerous and distinguished” 

have discussed the life and works of Burns “that 
to say about him what is both new and true is, 
perhaps, impossible.” Well, as yet this achievement 
was in the forges of the Cyclops, now it is finished 
and one finds therein a great deal of what is new 
and what is true, as well as what is vivid, intensely 
delightful, and (of course) disputable. What are 
the chief points of the work? First, we have the 
only correct text of Burns. You miss a familiar 
lection, you find it in a note with the reason for its 
rejection, and you have the sources of all the read- 
ings. Thus, various MSS. of a poem exist; these are 
described and classified as A, B, C, etc., and where 
the reading chosen differs the alternative one is 
given with an exact reference. Second, Burns’s 
place as a lyrist has been exactly determined. It 
was well known to all who did more than read his 
text that he had borrowed from old Scots singers— 
he elaborately explains so himself—but then it was 
not known with certainty how much he had taken, 
or whence he had taken it. The past literature of 





Britain has been tracked with amazing industry, 
and we now can tell his sources and recognise him 
as one who came in the fulness of time to gather up 
the old Scots songs, pass them through the fire of 
his genius, and give them out again enormously 
enriched and embellished. Sometimes the editors’ 
zeal has led them too far—thus the statement that 
“The deil’s awa wi’ the Exciseman” may have been 
suggested to Burns by a MS. copy of a Northumbrian 
poet describing the devil and an exciseman dancing, is 
far fetched. The worldof fancy,even as that of matter, 
is but a small place; poets have a family likeness, the 
same idea is perpetually re-discovered—ay, even 
the terms that convey it. But, again, this in its 
turn may be urged too much. Burns “ vamped,” as 
our editors say, continually, and so a note like that 
on “It was a’ for our rightfu’ king” is a splendid and 
most valuable piece of work. In tracing sources it 
disposes completely of the alleged authorship of a 
certain Captain Ogilvie, and shows how Burns made 
romance and pathos out of mere dross. There are 
in these volumes many such gems of research and 
criticism. 

One turns to Mr. Henley’s essay on the life and 
work of Burns in the fourth volume. It is a little 
over a hundred pages, and is the best appreciation 
of Burns that has yet appeared. The toil involved 
in the previous volumes here bears fruit. It was 
necessary to know Burns thoroughly before it could 
be written. It is written with insight and sympathy, 
with a honest and courageous acceptance of the facts, 
beautiful or ugly, of Burns’s strange career. Other 
critics have shirked difficulties which are here 
encountered, with the result that you have 
such a picture as the world has never seen. 
Tis the living man! You see “the rustic, 
haggis-fed,” but one so potent that “the trem- 
bling earth resounds his tread.” The eye, the 
voice, all are present. One has some things 
against Mr. Henley. In the very force of the pic- 
ture Burns seems clogged with “the muddy vesture 
of decay,” you look at him as the wastrel of 
ecandalous Dumfries, not as the master from whom 
the dross has fallen away; but then Burns’s life has 
the same fatal fascination as Burns’s poetry, and 
how else to body it forth? Again, Mr. Henley says 
Burns was a peasant. This is no chance statement, 
but is inextricably woven with the theory of Burns’s 
work, yet it lacks precision. In ordinary Scots, a 
peasant means a “hind,” or farm-servant. Burns 
was really a small middle-class farmer; he was born 
in that rank, he lived in it, died in it. Mr. Henley 
uses the word peasant in no opprobrious sense, still 
the fact remains—the poet was a middle- not a 
lower-class rustic. Again, the theory that as 
amorist he was peasant first and last is un- 
tenable. He was part Grand Turk, part trou- 
badour, part rustic, no doubt—altogether Burns, and 
incapable of classification, as peasant or otherwise. 
Again, there is the Highland Mary episode. Much 
here is absolutely true. True it is, that “Bonnie 
Jean,” not “ Highland Mary,” was the real heroine 
of his life (Mr. Henley has conclusively corrected 
R. L. S. on that point); true it is, that the “ Highland 
lassie” bas been made the subject of ridiculous 
“ Mariolatry ”; but the bleat or gush about her has 
driven Mr. Henley too far the other way. The 
insinuation that she was “something of a light- 
skirts” is unwarranted, and contradicts Mr. Henley’s 
remark as to lack of positive knowledge about her. 
All the probabilities agree with Burns’s simple 
statement. That he did not introduce her to 
his family or prepare for the wedding is nothing; 
he was at the most desperate period of his career. 
Gilbert Burns’s general statement that most of 
Robin’s love affairs were sexual is absolutely true, 
and absolutely worthless in this special connection. 
Burns’s poems about her have to be explained. 
We agree with Mr. Henley that as poems they are 
of little value—his feeling spoiled his art—but as 
“ documents” they are of enormous importance, 
After all is said, the fact remains that Burns wrote 
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of her as he wrote of no other woman, as he could 
not have written of any but the pure in heart. In 
brief, some of Mr. Henley’s remarks are like “the 
phantasy in bronze at Dunoon”—uncalled for. On 
the other hand, the treatment of the Clarinda 
episode is altogether admirable. The last years in 
Dumfries are touched on with truth and good 
feeling. The faults of Burns are honestly told, but 
they are shown to be accidental and minor. Given 
the man and the conditions, the whole life—its joys 
and sorrows—is pictured truly and finely as an 
inevitable sequence. With clearest insight, it is 
told how things must have gone ever worse in 
the years which Burns was spared from living. He 
did not expire “a driveller and a show ”—“ the tears 
of dotage” flowed not from his eyes. The gods 
loved him, and he died young. All this and much 
else Mr. Henley has rendered in an essay which is 
one of the finest pieces of English, one of the sanest 
and soundest pieces of criticism, one of the most 
vivid and remarkable portraits our time has known. 


THE SCOTTISH UNION. 


THE UNION OF ENGLAND AND ScoTnanp: A Stupy OF 
INTERNATIONAL History. By James Mackinnon, Ph.D, 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 

THE Earty History OF THE ScoTTisH UNION QUESTION. 
By G: W. T. Omond. Edinburgh and London: Oliphant, 
Anderson & Ferrier. 


THE appearance of these two books must be taken 
as a sign of the growing interest felt in Scotland in 
proposals for Scottish Home Rule, Both are 
evidently intended primarily for Scottish readers. 
The ordinary English reader would like a book on 
the Scottish Union to begin by some description of 
the constitution of the Scottish Parliament ; how the 
Estates were formed, how they came to sit together, 
how frequently they met, what was the measure of 
their legislative activity. For such a description 
both books may be searched in vain. Mr. Mackinnon 
and Mr. Omond must have set themselves to interest 
and instruct the limited class of readers who have 
Mr. John Hill Burton’s volumes at their fingers’ 
ends, or at least on their bookshelves. This is, 
from the Southron’s point of view,a pity. There 
is a good deal about the Scottish Parliament and 
its extinction which Englishmen might like to know, 
though they may not have time to acquire much 
detailed knowledge of Scottish history. We can 
conscientiously recommend both these books, but 
only to people who have been patient enough to 
get some way through Mr. Burton’s history. 

Mr. Omond is the more explanatory. He gives 
an intelligible account of the earlier attempts at 
union. Edward I. was not altogether indifferent 
to constitutional forms. Henry VIII. believed 
much in the efficacy of a royal marriage, but he 
unfortunately enforced it too peremptorily. He 
directed his troops to “burn Edinburgh town, and 
to rase and deface it when you have sacked it”; and 
all over the country “man, woman, and child” were 
to be put to the sword “without exception.” The 
Reformation under Elizabeth brought an offensive 
and defensive alliance, involving the sending of 
English troops to Scotland by the Treaty of Berwick 
in 1560, and a similar treaty in 1585. James wished 
to secure a more complete union on his accession to 
the English throne, but he was unable to do more 
than obtain the repeal of certain Acts for Border 
defence by the “ Act for the utter abolition of all 
memory of hostility,” 4 Jac. 1. The English would 
not give the Scotch free trade, and were anxious to 
extend to Scotland English law, which the Scotch, 
with proper pride, would have none of. Under 
Cromwell there was a complete incorporating Union, 
with English judges predominant in the courts and 
Scotch members enjoying the privilege of giving a 
silent vote in the English Parliament. It would 
not appear that the mere loss of her separate 
Estates was then regarded as a serious grievance in 











Scotland any more than in Ireland. The Scotch 
Parliament had never in normal times exercised the 
same activity as the English Parliament. James I, 
had said of Scotland: “ Here I sit and govern it with 
my pen. I write and it is done; and by a Clerk of 
Council I govern Scotland now, which others could 
not do with the sword.” The Scotch Parliament, 
after all, was only a Landtag. Even the Court of 
Session had its defects. The really national institution 
in Scotland was the Kirk, and if Charles II. could only 
have left the Kirk alone he might have allowed the 
Scotch Legislative Union tohave been made permanent 
without risk of disaffection. There were two schools 
of thought at his Court. Clarendon was for Union, 
and Charles was half inclined to agree because he 
could then count on the Scotch votes in Parliament. 
But Lauderdale thought that by cultivating Scotch 
particularism in Church and State the Scotch 
might be led to assist the King in time of 
need against the English Parliament. It was 
perhaps fortunate for England that neither policy 
was consistently carried out. Union with a common 
prelacy would have turned Scotch hostility against 
Parliament rather than King; a frank acceptance of 
Scotch ideas both in civil and ecclesiastical matters 
would have made Scotland slow to share in the sub- 
stitution of a Dutch or a German for a Scottish line 
of kings. Probably his easy disinclination to run 
counter to English prejudice against Scotland was 
Charles’s chief reason for not pressing the project of 
Union further in 1679. It was on that occasion, by 
the way, that Sir Archibald Primrose, father of the 
first Earl of Rosebery, and Sir John Nisbet, the Lord 
Advocate, two of the Scots sent to London to 
arrange a Union, were abused at dinner by their 
English hosts as “damned lawyers,” because they 
walked on foot when they had a handsome allow- 
ance for expenses. It would seem that at that time 
the real obstacle to Union was on the English side. 
Mr. Mackinnon tells in elaborate detail the story 
of how the Union was actually carried. He has 
spared no pains in consulting original authorities ; 
and if the book is a little heavy it is also impartial 
and unaffected in style. He concludes that “the 
Union was, in fact, carried by the Parliament with 
the assistance of the Church, against the country.” 
This was so, and yet it does not seem easy to 
understand at first sight why a separate Parliament 
should have been more prized than it had been 
forty years before. Scotland had paid a heavy 
price for her separate existence. Her ports had 
been closed by the Navigation Acts; when the 
colonists whom she sent to Darien were starving 
the governors of the English colonies were debarred 
by proclamation from holding any communication 
with them. Nor had the separate Parliament been 
of any practical use as a means of defence against 
ecclesiastical tyranny. Probably the real ex- 
planation of the popular feeling must be found 
in the fact that the Estates of Scotland were 
becoming the means by which the awakening 
intellectual life of the Northern kingdom found 
political expression. Fletcher of Saltoun was play- 
ing the same part which Flood played in the Irish 
Parliament. He was interesting the nation in 
its legislative assembly. This, rather than mere 
Jacobitism, would seem to explain an outburst of 
popular feeling against articles of Union which gave 
Scotland the assurance of free trade and peace, as 
well as the promise of ecclesiastical and juristic inde- 
pendence. Nor is it clear that popular sentiment was 
altogether wrong. Even from the economic point 
of view Scotland was always taxed more heavily 
than England. The Cromwellians, though they 
admitted her extraordinary poverty, made her pay 
about one-twelfth of what England paid. In 1706 
it was estimated that the rental of Scotland was 
only one-fortieth of that of England, but the 
excise was levied from the first so as to make 
her pay a much higher proportion of the total 
taxation. She prospered owing to equal trading 
rights, in spite of higher taxation, because of 
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the pre-eminent commercial ability of her people. 
Politically the Union was followed by more than a 
century of absolute lethargy. Scotland might as 
well have been unrepresented in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. Ever since the Union comparatively few of 
her most distinguished representatives have been 
Scotsmen living in Scotland. Her intellectual life 
has been mainly literary, legal, and theological. 
More recently the keen political instincts of the 
people—hitherto almost confined to Church govern- 
ment—have found a field open to them in municipal 
life, and Glasgow has been able to show herself in 
that respect not the second, but the first city in the 
United Kingdom. But there is still a void in the 
State life of Scotland. As Mr. Mackinnon says, in 
words which are so pregnant that we transcribe 
them in full :— 


“Probably no one at this time of day will hazard the 
assertion that a Reichstag, with subordinate local legislatures, 
would not have served the purpose of ‘ a complete union’ equally 
well, if not better. All the interests of the United Kingdom, 
as such, would still have been under the control of the united 
Parliament ; while national questions relating to the distinctive 
institutions of each—to the Church, to education, to judicature, 
to municipal government, ete., which even an incorporating union 
left intact—might have been delegated to the national Legis- 
latures. The fact is that incorporation was one of those words 
which are made to do justice in political controversy to signify 
what they do not really mean. It is absolutely impossible, under 
the cireumstances, and it has not even yet taken place. To 
incorporate the Scottish legal and ecclesiastical systems with 
those of England was, and still is, out of the question. Why 
not also except the Scottish Parliament? The answer is, as the 
Scottish commissioners discovered at the outset, that England 
was determined not to have it so.” 


As it was, so it is; but will it always be so? 





FROM THE GREEK SIDE, 


By W. Kinnaird Rose. 
London: Methuen 


WITH THE GREEKS IN THESSALY. 
With Illustrations, Map, and Plans. 
& Co. 


Now that Greece is expiating her rashness, and 
struggling for her very existence under the terribly 
severe penalties imposed on her by the Powers, the 
history of the struggle of last spring is invested with 
a new interest. One is tempted to inquire whether 
any combination of circumstances could have averted 
the Greek collapse, and how far the people as a whole, 
and the rank and file of the army, were participants 
in the blundering incompetence and headlong folly 
which must be laid to the charge of the politicians, 
the generals, and the Court. The sufferings and 
disasters of the spring have passed into history, and 
will take their place there, when the pain of them 
has somewhat faded from memory, as component 
parts of a striking scene of over-confidence, failure, 
and rout. The book before us is a graphic presenta- 
tion of them, and also—what we do not often get 
from special correspondents—of the effect of an 
invasion on the non-combatant element in the 
population and of the districts beyond the direct 
reach of the enemy. Mr. Kinnaird Rose, whose 
admirable despatches to Reuter’s agency were 
among the best of those sent from the seat of war, 
had exceptionally favourable opportunities of study- 
ing the operations on the Thessalian frontier which 
decided the fate of Greece. He had the good fortune 
—since he has lived to describe his experiences, we 
may say so—to be in the thick of the terrible 
stampede from Tyrnavo, when the night was lit up 
with flashes of wild continuous firing at imaginary 
Turks and real fugitives—Mr. Rose himself only 
escaping by a wmiracle—and of the hardly less 
terrible flight from Volo southward by sea. He had 
to be his own messenger as far as Athens, both 
from Volo and from Domokos. He travelled hastily 
through Eubcea from Oreos to Chalcis, in a sponge- 
fisher’s boat from Chalcis to Oropus, and then 
through Bootia to Athens—a route which it is safe 
to say is not taken by one ordinary traveller in a 
thousand. He returned to Velestino in time for 





the fighting there and at Pharsala, and travelled back 
to Athens, with his despatches, in a small steamer, 
crammed, to six or seven times its highest normal 
carrying capacity, with eighteen hundred wounded 
soldiers and terrified refugees. He had seen war in 
the Shipka Pass and at Plevna, and though he did 
not know a word of Greek, his trained observation 
and his excellent dragoman reduced that obstacle 
in his way to unimportance. And the impression 
he leaves on the mind of the reader is distinctly 
favourable to the Greek army as a whole. Soldiers 
and civilians alike were at the outset very much 
in the state of the Northerners before Bull Run. 
They did not expect much fighting: they gro- 
tesquely undervalued the strength of the enemy; 
they swaggered a good deal, and had still to learn 
the elements of discipline; but they generally, we 
gather, afforded far better raw material for a fight- 
ing force than did the Northern militia, and, until 
their leaders lost their heads, they behaved generally 
with steadiness and often with heroism. 

At first, at any rate, the Greeks really had a 
plan—at least, on paper—which a careful study of 
the map and of Mr. Rose’s telegrams made it possible 
to describe approximately at the time. They meant, 
he tells us, to hold the advancing Turks at the 
Maluna Pass while they secured Damasi and 
Ravenni, and advanced on Elassona from the 
westward by the Xerios Valley, while another 
force was to make its way to Elassona from the 
extreme right, by the hills above Lake Nezeros, and 
the fleet was, simultaneously, to cut the coast road by 
which the Turkish army got the bulk of its supplies 
from Constantinople; the Ethniké Hetairia mean- 
while—whether as part of the plan or not, we do 
not know—having cut the communication between 
Macedonia and Epirus. But the plan, as Mr. Rose 
points out, required about four times as many troops 
as were available, and the fleet failed to produce 
much effect. Still, for three days and a half the 
Greeks held out. Then the Turkish troops forced 
back their right at Nezeros and also the centre at 
the Maluna Pass. The Greek forces nearly took 
Vigla, near Damasi; but failed to follow up their 
advantage, and then disorganisation began. The 
order was given to retire from Mati—Mr. Rose after- 
wards learnt from the chief of the Crown Prince’s staff 
that he did not know who gave theorder, or why—and 
then followed the frightful stampede from Tyrnavo 
and the headlong retreat from Larissa. In the later 
operations, at Velestino and Domokos, we gather 
that the Greek troops were simply crushed by 
superior numbers. The Greek organisation, manage- 
ment, strategy, commissariat, were all bad alike. 
There were no preparations to meet an invading 
force; an excellent road was constructed up the 
Maluna Pass to take the Greeks into Macedonia, and 
afforded an admirable entrance for the Turkish 
artillery into Greece; even Larissa itself was 
commanded from the east by small ridges on the 
way to the Vale of Tempe, yet there was not an 
earthwork on any of them; and the Peneus bridge, 
the sole approach to Larissa across a deep river with 
steep banks, was not even mined. Yet the Greek 
troops, though almost without discipline, were brave, 
vigorous, and strikingly intelligent, the artillery was 
good, the Evzones admirable. But the cavalry were 
mere raw mounted infantry, and the commanders 
and their staff seem to have been at cross-purposes 
and hopelessly incapable. 

Mr. Rose gives a valuable sketch of the _his- 
tory of the Ethniké Hetairia, the chief agent 
in forcing on the war; and he lets us see in his 
description of the journey with the wounded what 
the results of war really are. He concludes with an 
impressive warning anent the danger attending the 
presence of a larger army in Thessaly than the 
Turks have probably had in Europe since the siege 
of Vienna, and urges the Powers to be prompt in 
enforcing their demands against the Sultan. The 
Powers have taken the other course, and practically 
accepted the Sultan's success, and they will probably 
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have to pay for it by-and-by. But when that day 
comes, Greece may be emerging from her disasters. 
We learn enough from Mr. Rose to see that a Greek 
army, well drilled, strengthened by the co-operation 
of better-disciplined troops, properly led and 
financed, and sobered by the appalling experience 
of the late campaign, will be a valuable aid to 
whatever Western Power may think fit to seek its 
co-operation. 

We may add that the sketch maps of the battles 
are valuable, and the illustrations are by the special 
artist of the Graphic. 





COMMERCE AND COMMERCIAL POLICY. 


Tue THEORY OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE, WITH SOME OF 
ITs APPLICATIONS TO Economic Po.icy. By C. F. 
Bastable, M.A., LL.D. Second edition revised. London: 
Maemillan & Co. 


THe CoMMERCE OF NATIONS. 
Methuen & Co. 


WE have coupled these two comparatively small 
books together, not only because they are from the 
same hand, but also because the author designs 
them to be complementary to each other. And we 
may say at once that those who know Professor 
Bastable’s works know that he has justified his call 
to be an instructor in matters economic. Did he 
not specially direct our attention to the one book by 
the other, yet knowing both we should bring them 
together and say that they ought to be of great 
service in imparting a real knowledge of commercial 
policy and the history of commerce. We should 
bring them together because a generation has grown 
up which knew not Cobden, which does not make 
his acquaintance by reading his works and speeches, 
and because it is, therefore, necessary that a great 
host of those who are now at school, or in the 
earlier years of their commercial and _ political 
activity, should know something authentic of the 
history of our commerce and the theory which 
underlies the policy now adopted for international 
trade. Perhaps we should say _ transmarine 
trade, for it is frequently overlooked that our 
Colonies for purposes of commerce stand much in 
the position that a foreign country does, and facts 
will bear out the assertion that, in practice, our own 
merchants at home as wel! as those in the Colonies 
trade wherever they can, regardless of the sovereign 
under whose sway they exist. Little do they allow 
anything political to willingly interfere with their 
commerce, though it may be that those of opinions 
most divergent would readily acknowledge the 
patriotic sentiment—provided it did not impede ex- 
change overmuch. Now Professor Bastable brings 
out the connection of patriotism with the history of 
commerce very clearly and calmly in his “ History of 
Commerce,” which is one of Methuen’s books in the 
Social Questions of To-day series. Of patriotism “ so 
far the most ardent free-trader might agree, but 
protectionism adds to the idea of national interest 
the further belief that there is an opposition between 
the interest of the nation and that of other nations.” 
Of the modern protective system he says that “ in its 
structure three contributing elements can be traced, 
viz. (1) the influence of national sentiment with 
the concomitant dislike to other countries; (2) the 
survival of the fallacies of the mercantile system in 
the minds of the public; and (3) the urgency of 
special classes who are interested in obtaining 
advantages over foreign producers.” That seems a 
neat résumé of the position of some among us 
to-day, who use all this and more in their war 
against the now established policy. We said war, 
for it does seem an acute and historically accurate 
remark of our author when he calls attention to 
the connection between protection and war, as is 
apparent, for instance, in the phrases “the tribute 
imposed by a drain of gold,” “ the invasion of foreign 
goods,” “ the necessity of repelling attacks on national 
industry ”—all betraying their warlike origin. 


Same Author. London: 








Such considerations lead naturally to the reflee- 
tion that what is sorely needed is an acquaintance 
with our commercial history, in the first place. The 
market-place and the political platform, and the 
columns of newspapers are frequently full of sug- 
gestions, which a little acquaintance with history 


would cause to be put forward with less innocent. 


temerity, as though they had never been heard of 
before. For this purpose this little historical work 
of Dr. Bastable’s ought to be of very general use. 
The history, as a whole, is judicious, lucid and fair, 
and if any objection occur it is when the author 
seems to fear to tell out his own convictions boldly. 
But this is undoubtedly because he wishes his little 
work to be a text book. 

Not that there can be any doubt of Professor 
Bastable’s convictions and sympathies on this 
question. On the forefront of his more theoretical 
work he expresses his conviction that, whereas 
the whole body of economic science is in need of 
rewriting on account of the severe criticism it has 
undergone in recent years, he believes that the 
theory of international trade which the classical 
school of English economists have taught is of the 
more solid portion of the building now old, but that 
this, as many other sound portions, is much in need 
of restatement and, perhaps, of development. This 
book, in a modest compass, is therefore a book for 
serious students. The theory of international trade 
is commended to them both because it is worth 
preserving and on account of its intricacies and the 
logical processes employed, and also on account of 
its bearing upon unclosed controversies respecting 
the merits of “ Protection” and Free Trade. There 
can be no question that this last consideration 
has weighed chiefly in the production of this 
work, and nothing but satisfaction should be 
expressed that so competent an exponent of the 
theory of exchange now holds the chief seat im 
economics in Ireland, whose politicians—many of 
them—give a very uncertain sound on the subject. 
In writing a theoretical book of this kind, the author 
seems at his best ; he is eminently fair, and his slight 
hesitancy adds even to the weight of conviction when 
finally expressed. When in the history it is felt that 
he hesitates to express well-known facts boldly 
though accuracy would not be thus sacrificed, here 
the painful care with which he slowly approaches 
even a suggestion for a conclusion insensibly impresses 
the reader that he is in safe hands. At least no one 
can for a moment fear being rushed over economic 
precipices to a disastrous conclusion. Chapter II. 
seems to be the pons asinorum of the question as 
here presented, for heré we get the theory of 
international values. And the problem of inter- 
national values is stated thus:—‘ What are the 
conditions which determine the divisions of the gain 
resulting from foreign trade among the different 
parties to the exchange? Or, in what way will the 
value of commodities which are the subject of foreign 
trade be affected by the conditions under which that 
trade is carried on?” Professor Bastable in his 
statement of the problem calls attention to the 
distinction between international values and inter- 
national trade. After clearing the way by justifying 
the cautious use of provisional hypotheses, he lays 
down his chief position, following J. S. Mill in his 
conclusion, in his first and soundest exposition of his 
theory. The ratio of exchange, in the case of 
commodities which are the subject of international 
trade, depends on the comparative intensity of the 
demand on each side, always, of course, operating 
within the limits of comparative cost. But, as he 
is careful to remind the reader, this principle 
needs development in its application to actual cases, 
and especially when it is sought to judge of 
exchanges under the influence of the laws of 
diminishing or increasing return. He strikes 4 
strong note of the octave again when in con- 
sidering money in international value we get to 
the truth that trade is the “interchange of com- 
modities,” that despite all our mechanism, the 
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operations of exchange are in reality barter. Yet 
he goes on to show that however like in a funda- 
mental sense our international trade to the rude 
and clumsily-managed bartering of the old Hellenes, 
it is necessary to understand the function of money, 
which in itself is only one among many commodities. 
In other words, we have international values, and 
we have also to acquaint ourselves with international 
prices. Here he gives strong approval to Ricardo’s 
theorem (vide Works, pp. 77-8). Cost and prices and 
locality of production are ultimately subject to law. 
From this point is deducted ultimately the practical 
rule of “ free trade,” by which he means the removal 
of all restrictions on or encouragement to any par- 
ticular industry; the levying of duties for the 
purpose of obtaining revenue, and from no other 
motive; the levying of equivalent excise duties 
where customs duties are requisite; in short, the 
abandonment of the efforts, once universal, to 
divert industry into some channel into which 
the action of the normal economic forces would 
not have directed it. This catalogue definition 
of free trade shows the caution characteristic 
of the Professor when he emerges from the 
shades of theory into the shine of practice. It is 
very gratifying, nevertheless, to find that he is 
gradually picking up courage in the application of 
principles which he expounds with much clearness. 
In politics he would be a supporter of “ taxation for 
revenue,” as can be seen any day by a perusal of his 
well-known work “Public Finance.” But he is 
progressive, and feels for foothold as with antennal 
delicacy, as can be perceived by the remarks on pp. 
126-7 on Taxation for Revenue as affecting the 
course of foreign trade. Pros and cons having been 
weighed, “they appear as a deduction from the 
gains of international exchange, against which their 
yield in revenue to the states imposing them should 
be set off. . . . Every duty on the transfer of 
commodities is a ‘privative’ tax. It hinders some 
persons from purchasing the article, and diminishes 
their enjoyment, without any corresponding advan- 
tage to the revenue. All import and export duties— 
the case of taxes on money excepted—have this effect. 
They, therefore, cause greater loss than gain; as 
each duty, in some degree, reduces the field of 
exchange and the resulting utility.” 

In his chapter on the Rationale of Free Trade, in 
which Professor Bastable classes himself with 
Ricardo, Mill, Cairnes, and Cherbuliez, rather than 
with Bastiat and the school of natural rights, he 
gives an instructive sketch of the various methods 
by which the conclusion of free tradé as a sound 
commercial policy has been reached. We must not 
conclude without referring to the appendices on the 
history of the theory and some counter theories of 
trade. They are all well done, as are these two 
books as a whole, which should be in the hands of all 
our younger, ay, and of some of our older men in 
commerce and in politics. The works are works 
likely to be of great service, and no one who has 
read them can wonder that they sell, for they most 
assuredly help most honourably in meeting a want 
of the day. 





AN UNSATISFACTORY APOLOGIST. 


THE ANCIENT HEBREW TRADITION, AS ILLUSTRATED BY 
THE MonuMENTS: A PROTEST AGAINST THE MODERN 
Scnoot or O_p TEesTAMENT Criticism. By Dr. Fritz 
Hommel, Professor of Semitic Languages at the University 
of Munich. Translated into English by Edmund MacClure, 
M.A., and Leonard Croslé. London: Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 


Dr. Fritz HomMet, the author of the present volume, 
is well known to scholars by his learned works on 
Oriental languages—especially Assyrian and Arabic 
—and Oriental history. In these he has written for 
specialists; in the present work, of which German 
and English editions have been published simul- 
taneously, he appeals to all who are interested in 
Biblical learning without being, in any special way, 








equipped to decide on its problems. It is true that the 
author states that his book is “ primarily addressed 
to the theologian and the archzeologist ” (p. xii.), but 
much of it is an appeal to less specially instructed 
readers. Many of the arguments are so inadequate 
—and, indeed, in some cases so trivial—that they 
cannot have been expected to carry weight with 
those who are capable of discriminating evidence. 
We will take a single instance. Everyone who is in 
any way acquainted with critical methods is well 
aware how precarious is the argument from parallel 
passages. Where the parallels in two documents 
are numerous, a tolerably strong argument can in 
some cases be derived from them as to the chrono- 
logical relation between the documents in question ; 
but a single parallel is almost invariably capable of 
two equally plausible explanations. Yet the only 
argument adduced by Dr. Hommel against the 
cardinal position of the school he attacks—viz. 
that Deuteronomy is a product of the seventh 
century B.c.—is based on a single and utterly in- 
conclusive parallel between Hosea and Deuteronomy. 
Dr. Hommel’s statement (p. 11) that Hosea, when he 
says of Ephraim that “they shall return to Egypt 
and eat unclean food in Assyria,” must be quoting 
from Deuteronomy, where it says “the Lord shall 
bring thee into Egypt again with ships,” and that 
therefore Deuteronomy must be earlier than Hosea, 
may pass with those who dislike the critical position 
without being acquainted with the reasons on which 
it depends. But Dr. Hommel can never have in- 
tended his statement to convince those who differ 
from him. Obviously the dependence, and con- 
sequently the posteriority, in the case in question 
may equally well be with Deuteronomy. Until Dr. 
Hommel has seriously criticised the grounds upon 
which scholars have determined that Deuteronomy 
is posterior to Hosea, and has brought forward 
securer positive arguments for its priority, his 
assertion that he has overthrown the Well- 
hausen school of criticism will remain a mere empty 
boast. 

The illustration of Dr. Hommel’s method which 
we have just cited is in more than one respect 
characteristic. The main arguments for the chief 
critical positions are left by him entirely unanswered 
and almost unnoticed. He raises a succession of side 
issues, and devotes himself to laborious attempts 
to disprove some of the minor arguments of his 
opponents. Thus, Wellhausen has argued that 
some of the proper names referred in the Pentateuch 
to the Mosaic age are late and artificial. With 
Wellhausen this argument is altogether subsidiary 
and quite unessential to his main positions. Yet it 
is to this that Dr. Hommel mainly addresses himself. 
Chapter 111. is a discussion of the evidential value 
of the proper names; and this chapter, the author 
assures us (p. xi.), constitutes the basis of his whole 
argument. But even this argument, which if sound 
would leave the critical positions virtually unaffected, 
is far from sufficient. Dr. Hommel succeeds in show- 
ing, by the help of evidence that has recently come 
to light, that two or three names regarded by 
Wellhausen as artificial are genuine; even these, 
however, he cannot trace to a period earlier than 
the eighth century—i.e. some five or six centuries 
after Moses—nor at all among the Hebrews. But 
what renders this main argument of Dr. Hommel’s 
so ineffective for his purpose is that he has never 
considered the question whether, even if the 
individual names be ancient (which he is far from 
having proved), the lists which they compose are 
also early; in other words, whether the lists of 
names represent actual individuals of the Mosaic 
period, or are the work of a late writer compiling 
artificial lists and excluding from them names which 
to himself or his contemporaries would have been 
too manifestly modern. There are strong reasons 
for believing that the latter is the real origin of at 
least some of the lists. 

We need not pursue our examination of the book 
in detail. Of facts from the monuments, hitherto 
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unknown, it contains very few; of ingenious but 
very hazardous new combinations of known facts 
into theories,many. We may allude in particular to 
Chapter Iv., on the “Chronology of the Time of 
Abraham.” A great point with certain apologists 
has been that Assyriology has “ confirmed” the 14th 
chapter of Genesis by proving the historical reality 
of Amraphel. Amraphel has been identified—with 
considerable probability, though not with certainty— 
with the Babylonian king Khammurabi. It does not, of 
course, follow from this that all the Biblical narrative 
tells us about Abraham in this chapter is historical. 
Indeed, there have been serious difficulties in the way 
of such a view which the apologists have not been 
very forward toindicate. According to Assyriologists 
Khammurabi lived about 2200 B.c.; according to the 
Biblical chronology Abraham lived about 1900 B.c. ; 
and according to Genesis xiv. Amraphel (Kham- 
murabi) and Abraham were contemporaries. Dr. 
Hommel, by a clever and subtle “ reconstruction ” of 
the Assyriological data, gets rid of the inconvenient 
300 years that separate Abraham and Khammurabi, 
who should be contemporaries, and makes the date 
of the Babylonian king, as well as of the Hebrew 
patriarch, 1900 B.c. Whether this “reconstruction” — 
which, it is to be remembered, rests on no new facts— 
will be accepted by Assyriologists remains to be 
seen. 

The opposition which this book, in common with 
many of its kind, sets up between the evidence of 
the monuments and the evidence of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, critically studied, is unreal. It is the 
veriest delusion to suppose that it is only “critical” 
results which conflict with traditional views. For 
instance, the most conclusive arguments against the 
traditional date and historicity of “Daniel’’ have 
been furnished 'by monumental evidence, and will 
be found set forth in Professor Sayce’s “ Higher 
Criticism and the Monuments.” It is again the 
monuments that have proved the chronology of 
the books of Kings inaccurate. Naturally enough, 
the same sources have proved, what was never 
questioned, the historical character of much of the 
Hebrew Scriptures; but they have certainly not 
up to the present time furnished any evidence that 
the patriarchal stories in Genesis are anything but 
legendary. Recent discoveries have cast a brilliant 
light on the political and social conditions of Canaan 
prior to its occupation by Israel; but they have 
borne no testimony to the movements, or even the 
existence, of the individuals Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob. All the fresh material which the explora- 
tion of the last century has brought to light has 
helped to render the history of Israel clearer. The 
critical study of the Hebrew sources has done the 
same. And thus both archzeology and criticism have 
served in a very real way to “confirm” the 
Scriptures by giving them a more living, because 
a more intelligible, meaning. To obscure this fact 
by setting one method of research in opposition to 
another is no service to the interests of either Truth 
or Religion. 

The translation betrays some ignorance of the 
German language on the part of the translators. 
An elementary blunder is the cause of an egregiously 
inaccurate statement on pp. 13, 14. Wellhausen 
was not the first “to allot the different sources... 
to various dates far apart from one another, and all 
distant from the time of Moses.” This had been 
done long before by Reuss, Vatke, and Graf. What 
the German edition quite correctly asserts is that 
Wellhausen was the first to gain for views previously 
put forward by Graf and others wide and general 
acceptance. Several of the variations from the 
German, however, are hardly due to ignorance, but 
appear to be intentional; and the English reader 
ought in particular to be warned that some points 
in which the author agrees with other critics have 
been obscured in the translation. In one instance, 
at least a whole sentence (which should appear on 
p. 290) has been silently omitted; and the fact that 
Dr. Hommel considers the narratives of one of the 





Pentateuchal sources to be of a legendary character 
is thus suppressed. . 





FICTION. 


Pretty Micwat. A Romance. By Maurus Jékai. Trans- 
lated by R. Nisbet Bain. London: Jarrold & Sons. 


THe Winns oF Marcu. A Novel. By George Knight. 
London: Jarrold & Sons, 


Mr. R. NISBET BAIN deserves the hearty thanks of 
English readers for the very excellent translation of 
one of Jokai’s most striking romances which he 
affords us the chance of appreciating in “ Pretty 
Michal.” The great Hungarian novelist has found 
so many admirers of his singularly virile and 
dramatic genius in England, that each fresh transla- 
tion of his works attains the importance of a real 
literary event, and it is therefore due to Mr. Nisbet 
Bain to record the indubitable merits of his transla- 
tion of “ Pretty Michal.” No easy task confronts 
him who essays to reproduce in another tongue the 
subtleties of style, the sardonic turn of humour, the 
trenchant analysis of character, the broad colouring, 
almost melodramatic in its intensity, which so 
strongly characterise Jokai’s individuality and give 
to his works of fiction a savour of extraordinary 
uniqueness. Yet the difficulties which thus beset 
the path of Jokai’s translator have been over- 
come by Mr. Bain with most gratifying success, 
and the present version of “Pretty Michal” may 
be enjoyed by even the most exacting of critics, 
so free is it from the usual stiffness and feeble- 
ness of such attempts. The story is in itself 
one of astonishing force, rich in all those dramatic 
episodes which Dr. Jokai handles so vigorously. 
Less subtle in characterisation than some of his 
novels, it is chiefly remarkable for the profusion of 
incident, the picturesqueness of description, and the 
vivid power of the narrative. The scene is laid in 
Northern Hungary, at a period when war and rapine 
laid waste fortified towns as well as remote mountain 
fastnesses, and when the Turkish Sultan, the German 
Kaiser, and the reigning Prince of Transylvania were 
all squabbling amongst themselves for possession of 
the disputed territories, much to the discomfort of 
the luckless dwellers thereon. The time, in short, is 
that of the seventeenth century, and Jokai avails 
himself of the opportunity to give his readers a 
story crammed with thrilling situations; weird 
figures of witches, headsmen, outlaws, and assassins 
flit across the multi-coloured pages, and through all 
this grisly throng move the attractive personalities 
of two ill-fated young lovers, whose sad story is the 
central thread of the narrative. Pretty Michal, the 
charming, if erring, heroine, is a veritable “ pilgrim 
of love,’ and her strangely turbulent career will be 
followed by the readers of this wondrous romance with 
unflagging interest. She is the only child of a certain 
learned professor, whose attempts to bring up his fair 
daughter in the way she should go are sketched by the 
author with inimitably sly humour. Two suitors 
appear in quest of pretty Michal; and, naturally, 
according to the exasperating wont of fathers, the 
professor chooses for his future son-in-law the wrong 
man. Henry Catsrider becomes the husband of the 
reluctant beauty, while Valentine Kolondai is un- 
ceremoniously sent about his business. Now Henry 
Catsrider has won his bride under false pretences, 
for he has passed himself off upon her unsuspecting 
parent as an orphan of gentle birth, whereas he is, in 
reality, the son of that grim and terrifying per- 
sonage, the public headsman of Zeb. Poor Michal 
learns the truth too late, and her aversion to her 
husband quickly deepens into loathing. With the 
help of a witch, Red Barbara by name, the poor 
young bride makes her escape from the house of the 
headsman, and betakes herself to the town of Kassa, 
where she flings herself into the willing arms of 
Valentine, her true love; and for a while all goes 
well with the infatuated pair. But Red Barbara, 
the venal accomplice of the bride's flight from Zeb, 
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turns traitor in the end, and poor, pretty Michal 
pays @ terrible penalty for her marital infidelity. 
The love-story is charmingly told, and its tragic 
conclusion fits well with the romance of the book as 
a whole. It is not, however, so much the actual nar- 
rative, interesting and absorbing as it undoubtedly 
is, that renders “ Pretty Michal” so striking a work 
of art. Amidst all the palpitating excitement of the 
numerous and thrilling adventures that so plenti- 
fully adorn this fascinating novel, the reader is 
conscious of the immense intellectual strength by 
which the book is dominated, and his admiration is 
stirred, not only by the trained skill with which 
plot and incident are marshalled to a fitting con- 
clusion, but, above all, by the force and fertility of 
imagination, the grasp of character, and the fund of 
special knowledge displayed so unmistakably in this 
fine romance. It is not only talent, butatouchof actual 
genius, that animates the work of Maurus Jokai. 

Mr. George Knight is already favourably known 
as a writer of some graceful and thoughtful stories 
in miniature, and in “ The Winds of March” he has 
devoted his cultured pen to the expounding of his 
theory of life at greater length; for the story calls 
itself “a novel,” though, as a matter of fact, it is too 
limited in scope and interest to go beyond the 
legitimate confines of the “short story.” The char- 
acters are too few in number for any diffusion of 
interest or any play of varied emotion, the whole 
pith and crux of the book lying in the conflict of 
will waged between hero and heroine. We must 
frankly confess to feeling no great admiration for 
either of these very jin de siecle personages, cleverly 
as they are drawn by Mr. Knight's acutely analytical 
pen. Barbara Cameron, a kind of variant upon the 
familiar New Woman of present-day fiction, strikes 
us as being more than a trifle vulgar—a fatal defect 
in any kind of heroine, surely!—while Antony 
Magnus, her very half-hearted lover, is unpleasantly 
tinged with a morbidness that runs into some- 
thing very like hysteria. Yet the book is distinctly 
clever. As a mere piece of writing, indeed, it 
is admirable, and its highly emotional situations 
are treated with skill, insight, and sympathy. The 
setting, too, is well done, and one feels that the 
author is telling us of that which he has seen, known, 
and felt, in his graphic descriptions of a great dock- 
strike at Liverpool. Antony Magnus, curate of St. 
Mark’s, ardent Socialist, rabid ascetic, and potential 
leader of men, is a curiously complex study of the 
latter-day priesthood in some of its developments, 
and his gradual evolution into true manhood, through 
the varying, and startlingly incongruous, stages of 
curateship, dock-oratory, piety, and passion, is 
depicted with some force and a good deal of penetra- 
tion. Despising women—for his own mother had 
been a light-o’-love—and full of vague, though sincere, 
aspirations towards the higher life, the young curate 
has the mortification of finding himself falling quite 
humanly and passionately in love with a certain 
minx named Barbara—who, by the way, has no 
legal right to her father’s name, having the mis- 
fortune to be an illegitimate child. Barbara is a 
distinctly forward and irreverent young person to 
whom the divinity that doth hedge a parson is 
imperceptible; and she sets herself without more 
ado to the effectual subjugation of Antony Magnus. 
The clerical victim proves stubborn, and, rather 
than stoop to the degradation of marriage, he 
rashly enters a Franciscan monastery in Liver- 
pool—a piece of folly for wich he pays the usual 
penalty, in the shape of a viclent revulsion of feeling 
against the artificial restraints and false morality 
imposed upon human nature in the life of the 
cloister. Fortunately, he has strength enough to 
shatter his bonds, and all ends in the most con- 
ventional way for him and for his coquettish lady- 
love. Despite the disagreeable touch of hysteria to 
which we have already alluded in the character of 
Magnus, the study is a powerful and daring one, 
and the moral of the story—though Mr. Knight is 
far too much of an artist to obtrude a mora!—‘s 


altogether admirable and healthy. ‘The Winds of 
March” is so well written, so polished in style, so 
easy and natural in dialogue, that we shall hope to 
see an equally able, and less morbid, novel from the 
same pen. 





THE SCIENCE OF THE MIND. 


THE New Psycuotocy. By E. W. Scripture, Ph.D: 
(Leipzig), Director of the Yale Psychological Laboratory. 
With 124 Illustrations, The Contemporary Science Series. 
London: Walter Scott, Ltd. 


“THE NEw PsycHoLocy” is, or rather will be, “a 
science of mental life which employs methods 
hitherto peculiar to the physical sciences.” It was 
thought by some that physiological study of the 
brain would speedily give us scientific comprehension 
of the phenomena of mental activity. This anticipa- 
tion has been disappointed. Of late years it has 
become apparent, at least to the school of thought to 
which Dr. Scripture belongs, that before any de- 
tailed explanation of mental processes can be hope- 
fully attempted, the mental phenomena themselves 
must be investigated quantitatively. Although 
familiar to us by a thousand daily examples, the 
facts of seeing, hearing, touching, reacting to signals, 
willing, selecting, recollecting, and the like, have not 
till recently been subject to measurement. Special 
laboratories for conducting such measurements 
scarcely existed until the present decade. They 
originated in Germany, where they are attached to 
the professorships of philosophy in several of the 
larger universities. In France there are two official 
institutions for experimental psychology; Italy has 
one psychological laboratory, Russia one, and 
Switzerland one. Psychological experiment is 
recognised at Cambridge, Toronto has had a labora- 
tory for several years, and the Japs, of course, 
have one. In the United States there are no less 
than twenty laboratories of experimental psychology, 
and some of them, as that over which Dr. Scripture 
presides, are very finely equipped. The greater part 
of Dr. Seripture’s book is occupied with details of 
the mode of executing psychological experiments 
and of the statistical methods of reducing results. 
The apparatus employed is essentially that of the 
physical laboratory modified for a special use. 


“ Every direct measurement of physics is primarily a com- 
parison between sensations; in other words, a psychological 
measurement. From this combined measurement the physicist 
reduced as much as possible the psychological elements; it was 
but a step for the psychologist to reduce the physical elements 
in order to have a psychological measurement.” 


One bit of experimental psychology has long been 
part of the regular work of physical science, viz. the 
determination of personal equation, a knowledge of 
which is essential to the proper reduction of astro- 
nomical observations. In the book before us we 
learn how to conduct measurements relating to the 
time of sensation, the time of volition, the time of 
reaction to a signal, the time of thought (e.g. the 
time required “to think of something’”’), the effect 
of mental effort upon manual effort, involuntary 
movements of the arm, the perception of differences 
of weight, the perception of colours, impressions 
of movement and direction, and monocular and 
binocular impressions of space. This sort of thing 
becomes rather dry reading after a time, inevitably 
so whilst the new psychology is still mainly occupied 
with scarcely rational processes. The philosopher 
wants to know, more particularly, how the mind 
works in its rational activity, and the new psychology 
cannot yet tell him that. The physiologist wants to 
know the nervous processes involved in mental acts, 
and the psychologist cares for none of these things 
just at present, but goes on his way rejoicing in 
his faith that Science is Measurement. The psychical 
researcher would like some measurements of the 
rate of thought-transmission, but the new psycho- 
logist only gives him, in the book before us, a comic 








cut of a cat and a candlestick, which, it appears, 
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were psychically one. So that, although the new 
psychologist is working on the right lines, using 
sound methods and laying a solid foundation, his 
results as yet are chiefly interesting to those who 
like to see the small beginnings out of which new 
departments of natural science do, now, so quickly 
and marvellously develop. To such readers the new 
volume of the Contemporary Science Series will be 
welcome. On only two points do we find ourselves 
seriously at variance with the author, who has done 
his work carefully and, on the whole, well. In the 
first place, he throws a good deal of rather cheap 
ridicule upon the psychical researchers, which is not 
the best way of inducing them to adopt more 
scientific methods of experiment; and, in the second 
place, he discourages a class of work that is often 
excellent when he dogmatises that “scientific 
experiments can be made only by trained scientists.” 
This is a pernicious doctrine, for some men are as 
naturally scientific as others are poetic or devout. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


NEWFOUNDLAND has been called the stepping-stone between 
the Old World and the New. Its strategical importance is 
seen by a glance at the map, for it commands the mouth of 
the St. Lawrence, and therefore the Dominion of Canada. It 
contains nearly ten thousand more square miles than Ireland, and 
is, in fact, “ The Tenth Island” of the world. It is our premier 
possession, and yet Mr. Willson, with a touch of rhetorical 
exaggeration, describes it as the “Cinderella of the Colonies” 
waiting in “ her corner of a hemisphere ” for the recognition of 
her beauty and her worth. There is truth in the view that 
Newfoundland is not on the visiting list of what used to 
be called the polite world. Her codfish and her climate 
have damped enthusiasm; and apart from her “historic mis- 
fortunes,” on which Lord Salisbury once sagely discoursed, she 
has had the further disadvantage of being severely let alone. 
There is enough in these pages—which deal with the soil as 
well as sea, the politics no less than the people—to interest 
intelligent readers of every kind, and not least those who have 
lashed themselves into wondrous heat in this year of Jubilee 
concerning the defence of the empire. “ There exist in this 
one colony of Newfoundland forty thousand loyal, hardy, rugged 
mariners who are in a state of enforced idleness for the greater 

rt of the year. These men are Englishmen of the best type— 
Secahets of the sea-dogs of Drake and Hawkins—fearless 
and stubborn, yet quick to learn and singularly amenable to 
discipline. I believe that ten thousand ot these enrolled and 
trained in the Naval Reserve would form as powerful and 
effective a body of men for purposes of defence as any similar 
number in the entire British Navy.” Mr. Beckles Willson thinks 
that an equal or even greater number of sailors could be obtained 
from Canada. He therefore contends that, between the Tenth 
Island and the mainland, the problem of adequately manning 
the Fleet in time of war is practically settled. That, however, 
is not exactly the view which Lord Charles Beresford takes in 
his contribution to these pages. He contributes a paper on the 
subject, and Mr. Willson prints it as an appendix. Lord Charles 
makes no secret of his lack of confidence in a naval reserve which 
is inferior in training and quality to the first line. He goes, 
indeed, so far as to assert that any reserve is practically useless 
which has not had an actual experience of the Fleet. He insists 
that it must have been trained with the weapons and on the 
ships it has to man in time of war. “ Only the most iron dis- 
cipline,” are his words, “complete training, and confidence in 
themselves and their officers will enable men to withstand the 
brunt of modern naval warfare. What I do think possible 
is that we shall be able to place training ships at all suitable 
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Colonial stations and there enlist boys and young men fora short 
service in the British Fleet, and then discharge them into the 
Reserve, registering them as Reserve men for mobilisation at 
certain Colonial ports, where modern fast cruisers can be laid up 
in reserve for these men to man in time of war.” In other 
words, training the Reserves in the Navy and then establishing 
centres for them in the Colonies, where they could be kept up 
to the mark by annual training, is, according to Lord Charles 
Beresford, the only feasible plan. Such high things apart, the 
little book is written with unusual vigour and candour, and its 
pages abound in facts and statistics which do not deserve to be 
ighthy set aside. 

It is a thrilling story which Captain Boisragon—one of the 
two survivors of a disastrous expedition—has to tell of “The 
Benin Massacre.” He begins with a brief historical sketch of 
Benin, which was a kingdom long before the Portuguese, some- 
where about the beginning of the fifteenth century, penetrated 
the wilds of West Africa. They were followed in due course 
ry the phlegmatic but enterprising Dutch, and the roving 

nglishman finally appeared on the scene in the days of the 
Tudors, Queen Elizabeth in 1558 granted a charter to an 
African company of merchant adventurers, and they straight- 
way began to trade all along the West Coast of Africa, to the 
chagrin and indignation alike of the Dutch and Portuguese. 
What we get next in the book is a clear, succinct account of 
the Royal Niger Company and the Niger Coast Protectorate, 
two distinct forward movements which have often been con- 
founded. Itis not, however, on history ancient or modern, in 
this wide sense of the term, that the interest of this volume 
hinges. Captain Boisragon describes the expedition to the 
eapital of Benin which went thither on friendly intent last 
year, and which came to a disastrous end, through treachery of 
the most cruel and despicable kind. He tells the story of the 
escape of Mr. Locke and himself; with a simple realism that 
under the circumstances is terrible, and the heroism and endur- 
ance of the two gallant fellows who finally struggled back, 
more dead than alive, with their pitiful wounds, to the confines 
of civilisation, are apparent to all who can read between the lines 
of a no less modest than manly narrative. 

The latest volume which has been added to the dainty 
series of small historical books intended for the Children’s 
Study is “France,” by Miss Mary Rowsell. It is, of course, a 
supremely difficult task to compress into three hundred and 
fifty pages a survey of men and movements during the progress 
of many centuries. We confess we should have liked the book 
better if chapter and verse had been given for some of its 
statements, and we think that the series might easily have 
been rendered more valuable by a list of authorities and works of 
reference for the help of those who wish to delve beneath the 
surface both of plain and picturesque statements, Speaking 
broadly, it is a pleasure to add that we think exceedingly well 
of this vivid, artistic study of France from the Merovingian 
kings to the threshold of modern times. Miss Rowsell has 
kept steadily before her the needs of young readers, and the 
historical anecdotes she cites are crisply told as well as well 
chosen. The book has its limitations in the direction of personal 
sympathy, and sometimes this is needlessly obtruded; but in 
the literary sense it is weil written, and, unlike some of its 
predecessors, it does not err on the side of dulness. 

There were reformers before the Reformation, and some of 
them stand revealed in the Rev. W. Cowan's biographical 
appreciations, to which the Bishop of Derry contributes a 
preface. Amongst these “ Pre-Reformation Worthies” are 
Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln, one of the greatest 
scholars and most fearless ecclesiastics of the thirteenth century— 
a man who dared at the call of conscience to defy both King 
and Pope. Thomas 4 Kempis, though in an entirely different 
manner, holds rank amongst pre-Reformation worthies, and his 
mystical, lofty life and far-reaching spiritual teaching are passed 
in review in these pages. John Staupitz, the monk who aided 
Luther when he aid battle with his early spiritual difficulties, is 
described in relation to the movement of which he was in a sense 
the forerunner. Staupitz, Mr. Cowan thinks, did for Luther 
what Ambrose long holes had done for Augustine. It was the 
union of spiritual vision with human tenderness that made the 
good Vicar-General a veritable ambassador from God to the 
troubled young monk of Erfurt, wearied with rigid discipline 
and secret doubt. There are also chapters in the book on 
Reuchlin and the Humanists, Archbishop Fitzralph and the 
Mendicant Orders, and John Ruysbroeck, who is likened in 
these pages, in altitude of spiritual outlook, to John Henry 
Newman. 

Other books have reached us which we must be content to 
do little more than mention. Foremost stands a revised and 
expanded edition of “Jewish Portraits” by Lady Magnus, a 
slim volume which long ago made its own welcome by virtue 
of subtle and delicate insight. “ The Kingdom of Manhood ” 
is a sheaf of papers, at once earnest, practical, and imaginative, 
addressed to lads who are standing on the threshold of life and 
its responsibilities. Mr. Horace Groser handles such themes as 
Enthusiasm, Ideals, the Sense of Honour, Flying the Colours, 
High Failure, and the like, with vigour and sympathy, and he 
has the good sense to rely chiefly, in his appeal to anecdote, upon 
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modern instances of heroism. The outlook of the book is broad 
and generous, and the tone is not too hortatory. The Sunday 
School Union send us two books for boys entitled respectively, 
“ Your Health, and How to Keep It,” an admirable exposition 
by a medical man of the laws of physical well-being; and “Success 
to You,” a group of cheery “Straight Talks” by the Rev. E. C. 
Dawson, who is known to many as the biographer of Bishop 
Hannington. We have also received “Sermons Preached in 
Eton College Chapel,” by the Rev. St. John Thackeray, and 
“The Power of an Endless Life, and other Sermons,” by the 
late Rev. David Wright, a clergyman whose memory is widely 
revered in Bristol and the surrounding neighbourhood. Mr. 
Thackeray’s sermons at Eton seem to us to appeal too exclusively 
to the sixth form, but they are thoughtful and, in their way, 
admirable discourses. The Master of the Temple contributes a 
preface to Mr. Wright’s sermons, and in it he pays a high 
tribute to the dead preacher. Canon Ainger states that in all 
the higher qualities of a preacher Mr. Wright was conspicuous, 
and he even adds that in his judgment he possessed what was an 
“almost ideal pulpit style.” This is scarcely the impression 
which the printed book leaves with us, though we admit the 
strength and beauty of the majority of the eminently practical 
sermons which are contained in its pages. 
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This amusing article tells all about, and illustrates by means of 
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out. 
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there is to be known about the ‘‘ New El Dorado” is here given, 
and the entire route from civilisation to the Klondike itself is 
pictured by unique photographs, kindly lent by Mr. de Windt and 
the Earl of Lonsdale. 
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